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THE PRESENT STATUS OF EVOLUTION AND 
ITS RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY 


PAUL J. DUNDORE 


The doctrine of evolution is not a new doctrine. Most 
every tribe had its theory concerning the origin of life and 
of the world. The Philosophers of Greece were greatly 
interested in the origin of life. 

Anaximander, who lived 600 years before Christ, taught 
that the world was first a fluid. Gradually this fluid began 
to dry and grow thicker, and here and there, where it thick- 
ened most, dry land appeared. When this dry land had 
become firm enough to serve as his home, man came up 
from the water in form of a fish. Slowly and gradually 
the fish, struggling about the land, gained for himself the 
limbs and members needed for his new situation and devel- 
oped into man. After him other animals came up much 
after the same fashion, then the plants, until the whole 
world was clothed with its present inhabitants. 

Empedocles, who lived 150 years before Christ, taught 
that in the beginning there were all sorts of strange, incom- 
plete and misjointed creatures which swarmed upon the 
earth, having sprung up out of the world itself. Each was 
a chaos of the limbs which afterward were to belong to 
other animals which needed them more. Slowly and grad- 
ually an interchanging came about by which appropriate 
limbs fastened themselves to proper animals. The last of 
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these misjointed creatures is the one known as the centaur, 
half man, half horse. After all the members had found 


their proper places the animals were complete. In his . 


thought the more perfect animals had arisen out of the less 
perfect, the change came about gradually and in this respect 
foreshadowed our later idea. . 

Anaxagoras, who lived from 500 to 428 B.c., was the 
first one to oppose the theory of creation by blind force and 
adopted the theory that the organizing force is intelligence. 
He lays down the principle of the nous or mind. The 
origin of things according to Anaxagoras must transcend 
the material realm and find its origin in the nous. He was 
the first one to believe that there was an intelligent design 
back of the creation of animals and plants. He believed 
there was originally a slime in which were the germs of 
later plants, animals and minerals mixed in a chaos. Slowly 
order arose. Out of the mixture settled first the minerals 
forming the earth, with the air floating above it, and above 
the air was the ether. Out of the air, the germs of plants 
settled upon the earth, and vegetation covered the mineral 
floor. Then from the ether came the germs of animals and 
men. These settled among the plants and sprang up into 
the animals of the world, as well as people. 

Aristotle was an evolutionist. He believed the whole 
world to be vital and not a mechanism. In place of the 
archetypes and ideas of Plato which gave rise to plants and 
animals through the instrumentality of a God who was an 
architect rather than a creator, Aristotle substitutes the aid 
of form from which everything originates. Aristotle posits 
four causes which help to determine things. A cause ac- 
cording to Aristotle is not the immediate antecedent of any- 
thing but the whole condition that determines things. (1) 
The first cause is the material which represents the stuff out 
of which the material is made. (2) The second cause is the 
formal which represents the ideal in the mind of the artist 
when he is about to carve a statue out of the rough marble. 
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(3) The efficient cause is simply the agency or instrumen- 
tality that passes from the material form. (4) The final 
cause consists of the purpose for which things are made. 
These four causes may be explained by means of a statue. 
Take, for instance, Zeus. The rough marble that possesses 
the potential statue is the material cause or form. The 
formal cause is the ideal of the statue as it exists in the 
mind of the artist but which still is imprisoned in the 
marble. The efficient cause represents the agency that 
brings the ideal out of the rough form, the arm of the 
workman. . The final cause represents the purpose for 
which the statue was made. It was made to be placed in 
the temple for an object of worship. Aristotle posits a 
prime mover in his system of evolution and this prime 
mover is God. In his psychology he distinguishes between 
three grades of souls: 

1. Vegetable, where there is nutrition and growth. 

2. Animal, where sensation and locomotion are added. 

3. Human stage, where rationality appears. 

These theories concerning the origin of things may seem 
childlike to us but they give evidence to the fact that men, 
many centuries ago, battled with this problem and some have 
blazed the path for later scholars. 

If time would permit, it would prove interesting to study 
some of these older conceptions bearing on the origin of the 
world. Prominent among these is Philo’s conception which 
is akin to Plato’s of an uncreated world. Matter is un- 
created. God is viewed as a Maker rather than creator. 
He is transcendent and his relation to the world he has made 
is mediate rather than immediate. He therefore works 
through the Logos and logoi. The logoi are the efficient 
causes which make effective in the world the wisdom and 
power of God. The logoi of Philo are substituted for the 
archetypes of Plato. Philo was a contemporary of Christ. 
Philo’s system of thought finds expression in the prologue 
of John’s gospel. 
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At a later stage Plotinus propounded his doctrine of ema- 
nation. The world, including man, emanated from the high- 
est emanation, which is God. He is the first emanation. 
These emanations correspond to the logoi in Philo’s system. 
There is an emanation from an emanation and in this way 
we come down to the lowest material stage. This is a doc- 
trine of devolution rather than evolution. The world was 
made from above downward. All creation is a degenera- 
tion in that it is getting away from God. The world has 
travelled downward and distanced itself from God and the 
creature wants to get back. Path of knowledge and virtue 
is the reversal of the order of emanations. 

Among the Jews and the early Christians the stately and 
beautiful account of Genesis sufficed for all their needs. 
Their minds were occupied with other questions. 

But after Christianity had fortified itself and the mind 
was free to think, the problem again presented itself for 
solution. St. Augustine, probably the greatest of the so- 
called fathers of the church, interpreted the language of 
Genesis to mean that in the beginning God planted in chaos 
the seed that afterward sprang up into the heavens and the 
earth. He further says that the six days of creation were 
not days of time, but a series of causes, and that, in the 
order described as these six days, God planted in chaos the 
various beginnings of things. These in the fulness of time 
sprang up into the world as we know it now. 

During the dark ages the whole matter nearly dropped 
out of the thoughts of men. 

Following the Dark Ages, the school men of whom 
Thomas Aquinas was the main exponent, stated that it 
would be easy mistakenly to believe that the author of Gen- 
esis meant to convey the idea that on each of the six days 
certain acts of creation were performed. It is quite evident, 
says Aquinas, that in those early times God created only 
germs of things and put into the world power which should 
later become active. After the Creator thus endowed the 
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earth he rested from the work, which proceeded to develop 
under the influence of these first germs. 

Almost four hundred years later men started to find a 
solution to this perplexing problem. A number of men 
firmly believed in evolution but they had to safeguard their 
assertions lest they be excommunicated from the church. 
Prominent among these were such men as Descartes and 
Leibniz. Newton, by his law of gravitation, had brought 
order into the heavens. Emanuel Kant looked longingly 
for a greater Newton, who should find a greater unity in 
the animal world. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century gives us the first 
great contribution to the idea of evolution, although the 
path was blazed in the eighteenth century by Buffon and 
Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of Charles Darwin. 

Lamarck, a truly recognized pioneer in this work, con- 
ceived the cause of progress was somewhat as follows: The 
desire for any action on the part of an animal leads to 
efforts to accomplish that desire. From these efforts came 
gradually the organ and its accompanying powers. With 
every exercise Of these powers the organ and its corre- 
sponding function became better developed. Every gain 
either in function or in organ was transmitted to those of 
the next generation, who were thus enabled to start where 
their patents left off. The general environment constantly 
gave the stimuli that led to the adaptive changes. 

This was a great step in advance and evolution would 
have been accepted as a theory then had it not been for the 
powerful influence of the mighty Baron Cuvier who taught 
that species were fixed. They were all alike because they 
had been made by the same creator. Agassiz, his student, — 
labored in this country and these two men gave a blighting 
setback to the views advanced by Lamarck. 

It, therefore, became the task of Charles Darwin to give 
the evolution theory a place in the thinking world. To-day 
he is recognized as the father of the evolution theory not 
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because he was the first one to think along these lines but 
because he succeeded in bringing it and keeping it before 
the attention of the thinking world. Had Darwin confined 
his research to geology or the study of lower animals he 
would have encountered no opposition. Lyell had shown 
that the present condition of the earth’s crust had come 
about gradually through the action of causes still at work. 
This theory is generally accepted. But Darwin conceived 
the whole realm of the world as a universe and not as a 
multiverse and therefore applied the principle of evolution 
to things animate as well as inanimate and this caused the 
upheaval. 

We shall note a few conceptions underlying Darwin’s 
idea of Natural selection which seems to be the outstanding 
contribution of Darwin to this subject. 

1. Heredity.—Darwin teaches that it is a common ob- 
servation that every animal or plant produces offspring after 
its own kind. Under no conditions would we expect a duck 
to lay an egg from which could be hatched anything but a 
duck. We believe that the dog has descended from some 
form of wolf, but it is not meant that at any time in the 
past any wolf mated with a wolf ever produced pups that 
were anything but wolves. The account in Genesis “ Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind”’ is 
correct. This fact which the opponents of evolution harp 
upon continuously does not concern us. Darwin accepts 
this truth as the natural order of things. Heredity is the 
conservative force of nature. 

2. Variations—Whilst Darwin believed that parents pro- 
duce offspring of their kind, that animals belong to the same 
species or genus, even the same variety, none the less he 
believed that no animal is exactly like his parents. Each 
offspring will differ in some small point in the group. This 
is obvious. No two blades of grass are exactly alike. The 
leaves on the same tree differ. It is variation in animals of 
the same parentage and amidst the same surroundings which 
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in the mind of Darwin made evolution possible. He always 
claimed that it was the continuous accumulation of these 
small variations that finally produced the profound changes, 
changes which either produced new species or their equiva- 
lent. . 

This study of variations is perplexing and here we find a 
great diversity of opinion among the exponents of the evo- 
lutionary theory. The old idea that every acorn had in it 
a miniature oak which only needed to unfold itself, or that 
the hen’s egg had within it a miniature chick which only 
needed the warming process in order to make it evident, 
could not possibly survive the invention of the microscope. 

Darwin shared the opinion of Lamarck that variations 
were due either to two causes, direct action of the environ- 
ment and use or disuse, or to other as yet unknown causes, 
which Darwin calls “chance variations.” Both Darwin 
and Lamarck believed in acquired characters as inherited, 
though some were inherited doubtless more strongly and 
persistently than others. 

Weismann, a German zodlogist, two years after Darwin’s 
death, in 1883, brought forward a new classification of vari- 
ations and a new theory of heredity. Weissman showed 
that some variations are born with us, are in the blood, so 
to speak, while others are acquired through the action of 
environment, use or disuse. Acquired characters, according 
to Weismann, are not inherited. He differentiated the cells 
which form the various parts and tissues of the body from 
the reproductive cells. He called the cells which make up 
the body soma; whereas the reproductive cells he called 
germ cells or collectively the GERM-Plasm. Weismann 
maintained that the germ cells, since they are not descended 
from body-cells but only from the fertilized egg-cell, have 
no way of transmitting body-modifications, that is, acquired 
characters. The germ-cells are guests in the body, but not 
members of the household. According to Weismann germ- 
cells and the body are distinct and hence heritable variations 
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cannot have their origin in body-cells but only in germ- 
plasm. I think biologists accept Weismann’s view thus far 
and in consequence the study of heredity and variations is 
limited to the study of germ-cells which are recognized as 
the sole vehicles of inheritance. 

Darwin, who believed in common with other biologists in 
his day that acquired characters were inherited, taught that 
bodily modifications must in some way be registered in the 
germ-cells and he framed a theory known as Pangenesis to 
explain how this could come about. In this particular he 
was not correct. Darwin himself was not convinced of its 
correctness and advanced the theory as tentative only. 

As to the matter of instinct it is well known that animals 
do, generation after generation, the same acts in the same 
way. The Lamarckian school would account for such in- 
stincts by the law of habit and view reproductive cells as 
store houses of racial experience or habit which animals 
transmit as instincts. Weismann and his followers view 
instincts as arising because the structure of the germ-plasm 
necessitates a particular response when certain external 
stimuli are operative, not at all because such a response has 
before been operative by the ancestors. According to the 
Lamarckian view a hen sits on eggs because her ancestors 
have formed the habit of incubating eggs; according to 
Weismann’s view the hen sits on eggs because she cannot help 
doing it; when she is in a certain physiological state and the 
nest of eggs is there, she sits, and that is all there is to it. 
This whole matter of instincts as related to heredity and 
variations is still hazy but it relates itself vitally to the 
theory of evolution. We do know that as intelligence in- 
creases in the animal kingdom, instincts sink more and: more 
into a subordinate position. Dr. Waldron stated the truth 
admirably thus: In insects instincts predominate with a 
gleam of intelligence whilst in man intelligence predomi- 
nates with a shadow of instincts. 

But the discussion raised by Weismann has led us to seek 
the origin of variations in the germ-cells. 
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Hugo de Vries, the Dutch botanist, made a thorough 
study of the variation of species of plants in the field, trans- 
ferring these variations to his garden and there subjecting 
them to selection. He found that plants in his garden under 
careful cultivation and improved nutrition, increased vari- 
ability as regards minor differences in size, luxuriance and 
productiveness. De Vries appears to think that selection 
upon continuous variations may change the average condi- 
tion of the race, but that such changes will not persist unless 
maintained by rigorous selection. As soon as selection 
ceases, he thinks, the race begins to return to its former 
condition. 

In line with the discoveries of De Vries, the biologist 
finds in the nucleus of every germ-plasm or growing cell 
certain minute bodies called “ determinants ” and these de- 
terminants are necessary for the reproduction of the cell. 
Each of these determinants may be fitted to produce slightly 
different results. Some determinants find expression in 
life, some not. One determinant may be more favorably 
placed than others in the cell, and, in consequence, has se- 
cured more nourishment which comes to the cell in the blood 
of the parents. If this be true then it certainly would be 
favored in the competition. Variations take their origin in 
the germ-cell and often arise from proper nutrition given 
to certain determinants. ; 

The Mendelian law of heredity seems to hold sway at the 
present time in this entire field. It elaborates on the theory 
of De Vries, though it was formulated before De Vries 
made his studies of plant life. It views heredity from the 
viewpoint of the germ-plasm which Weismann discovered 
as the real fundamental factor in heredity. 

Mendel posits three fundamental principles : 

(1) The principle of independent unit characters. This 
principle states that the qualities or characteristics of organ- 
isms are, or may be analyzed into, distinct units that are 
inherited independently. It follows that the characters of 
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parents or of particular relatives are not inherited as a whole 
but each individual is a mosaic of characters that appear in 
a variety of relatives. 

(2) The principle of the determiner. This principle 
states that each unit character is represented in the germ 
by a molecule or associated groups of molecules called a 
determiner. These determiners are transmitted in the 
germ-plasm and are the only things that are truly inherited. 
A child resembles his father because he and his father are 
developed from the same stuff. Both are chips from the 
same old block. These determiners give rise to infinite 
variations due to nourishment received whilst in the germ 
and other influences. 

(3) The principle of segregation of determiners. This 
principle of segregation of determiners in the germ-plasm 
states that characteristics do not blend. That if one parent 
has a characteristic while the other lacks it, then the off- 
spring gets a determiner from one side only instead of from 
both sides and when the germ-cells are formed in such off- 
spring half of them have the determiner and half of them 
lack it. There is thus a segregation and absence of the 
determiner in the germ-cells of the mixed off-spring. When 
the determiner of a characteristic is absent from the germ- 
plasm of both parents it will be absent in all of their off- 
spring. 

We see, therefore, that the presence or absence of these 
determiners and the nutriment they receive in the germ- 
plasm have a tendency to variation. Variation must take 
place in the germ. 

Another process of variation more easily understood is 
brought about by double parentage. The barred Plymouth 
Rock chicken had its origin in such a double ancestry. The 
one parent was a black Java whose color has disappeared 
entirely in the cross, but whose single comb, with its few 
large points, comes out clearly in the newly produced fowl. 
The other parent was a barred Dominique. It is to this 
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parent that the Plymouth Rock owes the interesting cross 
marks on its feathers. That variation results from double 
parentage is very evident. 

From this study we are led to believe in variation, though 
not produced according to the theory advanced by Darwin. 
Heredity, the conservation force of nature, leading animals 
and plants to produce of the same kind, prevents the world 
from becoming a wild kaleidoscope and fantastic dream. 
Variations underlie the development of new departures 
which keep the world from becoming dull, unending repeti- 
tion of the same monotonous material. Variation is the 
progressive tendency in nature. 

3. Multiplication—tThis is Darwin’s third basal idea in 
evolution. Animals and plants multiply. They do not 
merely increase, they increase in geometric ratio. Anyone 
who has worked out one of these geometric ratios knows 
how wonderfully they mount up. There is an old familiar 
story of the blacksmith who asked the price at which the 
stranger would sell the horse he was shoeing. The owner 
of the horse replied that, if the blacksmith would give him 
one penny for the first nail he drove in the shoe, two for 
the second, four for the third, and so on, he might have the 
horse. Not any one hundred average price horses in the 
world would bring such a price. This gives us an idea of 
what would happen in the world if animals could multiply 
unrestricted. The usual number of eggs laid by a mother 
robin for a single brood is four, and she may produce two 
broods in a season. This would mean that the original pair 
had produced eight offspring, four times their own number. 
Turtles and frogs are more prolific. The cod-fish lays 
990,000 eggs in a season. It is very evident that only a 
limited number can survive. This idea of Darwin has won 


acceptance. 

4. Selection.—This is Darwin’s fourth basal idea. When 
man produces new varieties of animals he does it by picking 
out from his flocks or his herds such as conform most nearly 
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to his idea of what is desirable. These he mates and from 
their progeny he selects the ones that suit him best. Gen- 
eration by generation he gets domesticated animals to con- 
form more nearly to the standard of his desires. Natural 
selection works after a similar fashion. 

Of all eggs produced by animals the larger part never 
develop at all. Some are dried up, eaten by enemies or are 
overtaken by some calamity. Of the animals that emerge 
an overwhelming majority die in a short time. 

Before Darwin people thought the ones surviving were 
favored by accident. Darwin shows us that it is not a mere 
matter of chance but of superiority, of advantage one has 
over the other in the procurement of food, advantage in 
battle. This is what Darwin calls Natural Selection. Her- 
bert Spencer coined the phrase, “ The Survival of the Fit- 
test.” : 

We have seen that every animal produces after its own 
kind, and the offspring, while it resembles the parent closely, 
still is susceptible to variations. We have also seen that 
there are too many animals born and a process of selection 
becomes necessary. 

Under our own observation we notice no change of spe- 
cies. As far back as man’s memory runs animals seem to 
have been what they are now. There has been a develop- 
ment within species but as far back as man’s historical rec- 
ord goes they seem to have suffered no great alteration. 
But this, in itself, is no evidence that no such changes have 
taken place. 

Darwin tried to prove two propositions, viz.: (1) That 
there is such a process as evolution; (2) that he had dis- 
covered the method by which evolution was accomplished. 

The scientific world has accepted the first proposition. 
As to the second proposition, bearing on method used in the 
process, there is a marked difference of opinion. Darwin 
endeavored to discover an agent which brings about such 
an actual transformation in animals and plants. This agent 
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he called Natural Selection. Many biologists doubt whether 
unaided natural selection will account for the constant ad- 
vance in organisms. 

Most biologists claim that selection does not account for 
the appearance of variations but only for their preservation, 
and that any valid theory of evolution must show how vari- 
ations originate. Darwin’s theory of evolution, as I under- 
stand it, has its main difficulty here. 

There are three outstanding difficulties which we must 
note in this particular: 

(1) Selection cannot originate varieties. 

(2) Darwin claimed that small variations in favorable 
directions are selected and become the starting point of new 
and better things. But this theory of unaided Natural Se- 
lection would mix new departures with old forms and under 
ordinary circumstances variations would return to their 
common level as shown by De Vries. The.idea of isolation 
caused by desert or stream which cuts one species off from 
its old moorings must be added, it seems, so as to prevent 
new variations from returning to the same common level. 

(3) Darwin said useful variations were selected by na- 
ture. Objectors said the earliest beginnings of any vari- 
ations must be too slight to be useful, or to have selective 
value. The Irish elk developed horns that proved a burden 
and were not useful. The reptiles in the Mesozoic age grew 
too large and became extinct. 

I rather think the tendency of the present day among 
biologists is to accept the theory propounded by De Vries 
and Mendel relative to the theory of variations. 

The assertion is often made that Darwinism is disclaimed 
by the scientific world. This assertion is false. The scien- 
tific world accepts Darwinism as a principle of evolution 
but does disclaim, in many quarters, the method by which 
the process of development is accomplished. Persons should 
be careful in making this distinction between principle and 
method. 
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The statement that “ Darwinism is dead ”’ has been hailed 
with joy by those who have always denounced evolution as 
wicked and opposed to Scripture. The statement that Dar- 
winism is dead does not mean that the evidence for the 
evolutionary hypothesis has in any way been weakened so 
that any really competent man of science doubts our animal 
derivation. It only means Darwin’s explanations of how 
one species may have been derived from another, has proved, 
as a result of increasing knowledge, to be mistaken or 
wholly inadequate. 

In the warfare waged between persons in favor of and 
opposed to evolution the assertion is often made by the op- 
position that the theory of evolution is being abandoned 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence has been quoted repeatedly as approving the revolt 
against evolution. At the Boston convention held in 1922, 
this Association, which is one of the largest scientific bodies 
in the world, with a membership of over 11,000, took formal 
action on the subject and defined its position in a clear 
statement so as to correct these misleading statements that 
have been circulated. The statement is as follows: 

“We affirm that so far as the scientific evidences of evo- 
lution of plants and animals and man are concerned, there 
is no ground whatever for the assertion that these evidences 
constitute a mere guess. No scientific generalization is 
more strongly supported by thoroughly tested evidences 
than is that of organic evolution. We affirm that the evi- 
dences in favor of the evolution of man are sufficient to 
convince every scientist of note in the world, and that these 
evidences are increasing in number and importance every 
year. We affirm that the theory of evolution is one of the 
most potent of the great influences for good that have thus 
far entered into human experience; it has promoted the 
progress of knowledge; it has fostered unprejudiced in- 
quiry ; and it has served as an invaluable aid in humanity’s 
search for truth in many fields. We are convinced that 
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any legislation attempting to limit the teaching of any scien- 
tific doctrine so well established and so widely accepted by 
specialists as is the doctrine of evolution would be a mistake 
which could not fail to injure and retard the advancement 
of knowledge and of human welfare by denying the free- 
dom of teaching and inquiry which is essential to all 
progress.” 
THE EvoLuTION oF MAN 


Darwin’s Origin of Species published in 1859 would have 
caused very little stir if the theory would have been applied 
to the lower animals alone. Few people would have dis- 
puted that a cow and buffalo had descended from the same 
common ancestor, or that the monkey and the ape were of 
the same common blood. But being convinced that the 
world is a universe and not a multiverse, Darwin applied 
the principle of evolution to all creation, including man. 
Opposition to Darwinism arose because he applied the prin- 
ciple to man. 

The question that confronts us then is, What is the origin 
of man? Who are his ancestors? If we accept the prin- 
ciple of evolution the answer cannot be in doubt. Our only 
way of judging relationship between animals is by the law 
of similarity. Our nearest relatives among living animals 
are the apes. This does not say that man developed directly 
from the ape. The ape is the nearest known animal that 
resembles man structurally. Some little distance further 
away stand the monkeys and structurally speaking there is 
more difference between the monkey and the ape than there 
is between the ape and man. The gap between man and his 
relative of this group, known as primates, is a mental not 
a physical one. While man’s mind and brain have devel- 
oped far beyond theirs, the rest of the body, including the 
sympathetic nervous system, is comparatively close to that 
of the ape. Many people seem shocked by such a revela- 
tion. They feel horrified to think that man is the product 
of lower animals. But there is no reason why such should 
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be the case. The question which should cause us uneasi- 
ness is not “ whence we came?” but “ whither are we go- 
ing?” _If any fool says we descended from the monkey 
let us feel assured that that does not concern us. We are 
not headed that way. We are developing into the fulness 
of the stature of Jesus Christ. 

But when we speak scientifically we must face the facts 
as they are. Man has evolved as the rest of God’s creation 
evolved. Back of the group of primates lies a far less de- 
veloped set of insectivorous animals, behind them the rep- 
tiles and behind them the fishes. Perhaps.the worm takes 
up the story and our history runs back to one-celled animals. 

Time will only permit us to examine the similarity of 
man with lower animals from the structural and psychic 
point of view. - 

Structurally man’s body is identified with the body of all 
animals in its functions. Man’s body corresponds with that 
of higher animals bone for bone, muscle for muscle, gan- 
glion for ganglion, almost nerve-fiber for nerve-fiber. 
Whether man was derived from lower animals or not, cer- 
tain it is that his structure even, in the minutest details, is 
precisely such as it would be if he were thus derived by 
successive slight modifications. 

The psychic similarity between man and higher animals 
is not as striking but not devoid of resemblance. Here is a 
most interesting field of study. Personally I feel persuaded 
that the final word that will give the evolutionary theory 
the permanency it deserves will not be spoken by the scien- 
tist, nor by the theologian, but by the psychologist. The 
psychologist has already found a great similarity between 
the brain of man and lower animals. The “ motor centers ” 
in the convolutions on the surface of the brain when stimu- 
lated produce motion and each motor center produces mo- 
tion in one definite portion of the body, and never in any 
other part. The motor centers for movements of leg, arm, 
face and fingers, etc., in the brains of lower animals, up to 
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the anthropoid apes, have been exactly mapped out by the 
experiments of animals. In the human brain the location 
of the corresponding motor centers is a duplicate of those 
in the brains of animals. This fact was demonstrated by 
an operation by Dr. Keen noted in his book, J Believe in 
God and Evolution, page 29 ff. 

In the realm of intelligence we see a similarity between 
man and animals. We are apt to limit intelligence to a 
mere conscious process. We recognize to-day that physio- 
logical processes have important influences on mental proc- 
esses. These physiological processes, though often uncon- 
scious, may be regarded as one type of intelligence. The 
word intelligence, in its broader sense, implies the adapta- 
tion of means to ends. 

(1) The first type of intelligence we shall consider is 
physiological intelligence. The lower animals frequently 
adapt means to the end of self-preservation. They select 
certain food, exercise and climate needful for self-preserva- 
tion. The circulatory, respiratory and digestive organs, to- 
gether with the sympathetic nervous system, constitute the 
apparatus especially concerned in physiological activities. 
The chief type of intelligence manifested by lower animals 
is physiological. A steady increase in physiological intelli- 
gence is apparent from the lowest animals to man, an in- 
crease as marked as that of conscious intelligence in higher 
forms. Physiological intelligence in animals and man 
adapts certain means to the end of preserving life. 

(2) The second form of intelligence is the sensory motor 
type. Here the motor centers respond to stimuli conveyed 
by the senses. In order to have sensory motor intelligence 
there must be highly specialized sense organs, many muscles, 
nerve fibers and nerve centers vitally related to one another. 
These organisms we find in both animals and man. In 
sensory motor intelligence we have a more or less immediate 
movement to external stimulations. When the sensory ap- 
paratus is stimulated the motor apparatus is usually called 
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into play. The hawk sees his prey and the motor centers 
lead him to swoop down upon it. 

(3) The third type of intelligence we call representative 
intelligence. This type, unlike the sensory motor type, is 
not concerned about present stimulations, but functions by 
means of stored-up impressions received at other times and 
places. Imagination and memory are characteristic mani- 
festations of representative intelligence. In representative 
intelligence external stimuli may not result in action at all, 
or if so, it may be directed in accordance with past impres- 
sions rather than according to the stimulation received at 
the time. Representative intelligence often leads one to act 
from experience of another or by imitation. This is not 
the case with lower animals. When a horse, dog, or cat 
does something and is punished, he alone, and not the com- 
panion who saw the act performed, learns to avoid the act. 
Representative intelligence is a marked stage of advance in 
the process of evolution. 

(4) The fourth type of intelligence we call conceptual 
intelligence. This type of intelligence the psychologist usu- 
ally describes as the thinking processes and deals with ab- 
straction, generalization, conception, judgment and reason- 
ing. Like representative intelligence, it functions by means 
of past experiences and impressions instead of present stim- 
ulations but involves a finer analysis of situations than rep- 
resentative intelligence. 

These four types of intelligence are manifested in man. 
The first two types of intelligence, the physiological and 
sensory motor types, man and animals hold in common. 
As regards physiological intelligence man, like the animal, 
can adapt himself to climate and to sudden changes. In 
the sensory motor type man, like the animal, responds to 

external stimuli, although often the animal surpasses man 
in special forms of accurate movement and in discriminate 
ability. 

As to representative and conceptual intelligence, even the 
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highest animals show little of the former and none of the 
latter. 

It is in this particular that the psychologist will speak the 
final word concerning the evolution of man. There is more 
of a similarity in intelligence between man and animals 
than what we commonly supposed.: If the psychologist can 
bridge the gap, the theory of the evolution of man cannot 
help but commend itself to every thinking mind. To differ- 
entiate man from higher animals by attributing intelligence 
to one and not to the other will not stand the test. The 
difference is not in kind but in degree of intelligence. 

Surely, this similarity of brain activity between man and 
higher animals should give us serious thought whether we 
accept the evolutionary theory or not. Perhaps we are 
guilty at times of accepting truths blindly and ignore the 
newer light God has revealed to us through his fellow work- 
men. Many opponents of evolution admit the gradual for- 
mation of the earth and the development of the animal life 
from its lowest form up to and including the anthropoid 
apes, but they draw the line there, basing this belief on the 
book of Genesis. Man, they insist, stands as a separate 
direct creation by the Almighty, “out of the dust of the 
ground.” Such an argument is like declaring that the laws 
of mathematics reign in numbers up to 100,000 or 1,006,000 
but beyond that limit are no longer valid. The theory of 


evolution has its inconsistencies but its opponents are not 


guiltless when judged by the law of consistency. 


Evotution 1v Retation To CHRISTIANITY 


As regards the origin of species there are three outstand- 
ing views held to-day: 

(1) Many believe that species were made at once by the 
Divine hand without natural process. 

(2) Some believe that species were not made at all, they 
were derived, “they growed.” This is the position of the 
materialist. 
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(3) Some hold that species were created by a process of 
evolution and believe that making is not inconsistent with 
growth. This is the position of the Christian or theistic 
evolutionists. A Christian can be a theist but a theist is 
not always a Christian. 

The first school asserts the divine agency, but denies the 
natural process; the second, asserts the natural process, but 
denies divine agency; the third, asserts divine agency by 
natural process. The writer of this article casts his lot 
with the third group. 

The theory of evolution to many seems irreligious. It 
should not undermine our religion which should be the main 
interest in life. The two seem contradictory and the person 
who is bound to certain traditional doctrines of the church 
dismisses the theory of evolution as false. 

Some believe in both religion and science. We can be- 
lieve in evolution and still hold to our religion but this 
implies a modification of some doctrines. 

There can be no doubt as to the essential truth of re- 
ligion: its fruits proclaim its worth. There can be no doubt 
as to the essential truth of evolution: the light it has brought 
to the field of science is evidence of the value of its con- 
ception. Under these conditions how can we bring peace 
to our minds? 

Theology is man’s interpretation of God’s revelation of 
Himself as recorded in the Bible. Science is man’s inter- 
pretation of God’s revelation of Himself as recorded in 
nature. Both the Bible and Nature reveal God and while 
the revelation of God remains the same, man’s interpreta- 
tions of such a revelation differ. Both theology and science 
suffer from the inherent shortcomings of man’s interpre- 
tation. 

If we find truths in both there will be little difficulty in 
reaching a workable unity which will satisfy the present 
needs of the human mind. To find unity, however, in the 
theory of evolution as found in the twentieth century state- 
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ment and a sixteenth century statement of theology is as 
absurd as to try and find a reconciliation between a state- 
ment of twentieth century theology with a sixteenth century 
statement of science. Each century must restate its truths 
in terms of its own time. Truths abide but interpretations 
change. Theology and science are mere interpretations of 
existing truths. 

To-day we regard the law of gravitation as the Divine 
law of sustentation. But when Newton first proclaimed 
this law the church thought it irreligious. It called for a 
change of doctrine. Now we accept it. If the law of 
gravitation be regarded as the Divine mode of sustentation, 
there is no reason why we should not regard the law of 
evolution as the Divine process of creation. But again the 
charge of heresy is raised as was the case when Newton 
proclaimed the law of gravitation. If we accept the law of 
evolution a further reconstruction of Christian theology is 
necessary. The church of all institutions is conservative 
and hesitates to make the venture. The law of evolution is 
not any more irreligious than the law of gravitation. 

But the opponents of evolution say the theory of evolu- 
tion is an unproven theory. They say because the proofs 
of the origin of species are wanting the theory goes by de- 
fault. Mr. Bryan says the whole theory is a “ guess” and 
lacks proof. P 

In time past we have tried to state a rational proof for 
the existence of God. We have the epistemological, onto- 
logical and cosmological theories and yet we look for an- 
other. The theories advanced are not quite satisfactory. 
Yet we assume that God exists. The existence of God is 
no “ guess” but is verified by experience. Mr. Bryan fails 
to distinguish between a guess and a hypothesis. A guess 
is a haphazard venture of opinion without investigation be- 
fore or just reason afterward to sustain it. But a hypoth- 
esis is a seriously proffered explanation of a difficult prob- 
lem ventured when careful explanation points to it, retained 
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as long as the discovered facts sustain it, and surrendered 
as soon as another hypothesis enters the field which better 
explains the phenomena in question. It seems strange that 
any one should call the theory of evolution a “ guess” and 
not recognize the tireless patience with which generations 
of scientists in every field of inquiry have been investigating 
all discoverable facts that bear upon the problem and pre- 
sented them as an explanation of their theory. Every 
scientific truth started asa hypothesis and still, in a sense, 
remains a hypothesis. 

The lack of proof of origins does not discredit the prin- 
ciple of evolution in the field of religion. Origins cannot 
be changed and it is idle to be concerned about them. Re- 
ligion is interested in destinies and these we can control. 
The Gospel is in harmony with evolution, for both are the 
revelations of God’s will. 

The fact that the evolutionist cannot give proof for the 
origin of things does not discredit evolution. The evolu- 
tionary theory does not aim to solve the problem of the 
beginning of things in the universe. Evolution merely at- 
tempts to explain the manner in which the universe and all 
therein has gradually evolved according to certain laws and 
processes. Creation in the light of evolution is a continuous 
process which has been going on throughout the ages, is still 
going on, and, we have reason to believe, will continue to 
go on through the ages to come. The start of the process 
is pushed away back through millions of years to the time 
when there was no life in the universe. But the nature of 
beginnings is a mere philosophical speculation and the ex- 
ponent of evolution focuses his interest in the process 
through which the events move, their sequence and the like. 

We do not disclaim the theory of evolution because scien- 
tists disagree. One need not look far to find differences of 
opinion in the interpretation of religion. But we do not 
reject religion because people divide themselves into many 
denominations due to a disagreement of interpretations of 
religious truths. 
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The opponents of evolution often accuse evolutionists of 
being Pantheists. To them God is wholly absorbed in the 
secondary agencies of Matter and Force and is robbed of 
His personality. The God of evolutionists is pictured as 
an unconscious intelligence, unpurposeful, wholly absorbed 
in the universe he has created. Instead of granting Him 
self-directing power they view God as a slave to the sec- 
ondary agency of Matter and Force. This would conform 
to the theory held by the materialistic evolutionist. 

We believe, however, that the doctrine of divine imma- 
nence is not inconsistent with that of Personality. Divine 
immanence means that God is in the world and at the same 
time is fully conscious, purposeful and controlling. God is 
in the universe as the soul of man is in his body, which soul 
is not limited to his body but is capable of activities that 
far transcend the physical realm. God is present in the 
world but also surpasses it. He is superior to it as a 
thinker is superior to his thoughts. But a thinker does not 
live apart from his thoughts but inthem. So God is greater 
than His creation but does not separate himself wholly from 
it. The processes of nature we have thus far discovered 
are but the manifestations of His activities. The perma- 
nency of these laws, and the like, leads us to believe that 
there is an Intelligence, a Mind behind Nature and works 
through all creation. This Mind, this Intelligence is a Per- 
sonal God, a God who can feel, will and know and with 
whom we can hold fellowship. . 

Akin to this accusation of Pantheism is the accusation 
that evolutionists refute the design of God. The evolution- 
ist is charged with giving the world over to the undirected 
workings of resident forces. La Conte defines evolution 
as a “continuous progressive change, according to certain 
laws and by means of resident forces.” Anti-evolutionists 
tell us there is no need of God any longer. 

These accusations come from persons who view God 
merely as a supernatural being and who fail to view cre- 
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ation as the product of a divine agency by means of a nat- 
ural process. If we believe in an immanent God as well as 
a transcendent God we think of the process of creation as 
coming from within rather than by a divine fiat from with- 
out. God works out the creation from within, thus reveal- 
ing Himself by continual forthputting of His wisdom and 
power. In all the processes of creation the evolutionist sees 
a design in creation, an intelligent personal and benevolent 
energy, and man is the end of that design. The substitu- 
tion of the thought that God is the great “Evolver” for 
that of Creator does not rob God of design. To think that 
things were created by a divine fiat in a moment’s time may 
lead us to see His design more readily but His design is 
none the less certain because it is difficult to read, or long 
in execution. 

In creation persons used to think of each separate thing 
as a separate creation. The evolutionist thinks of each ob- 
ject as a creation, but not as a separate creation but rather 
as a separate manifestation of one continuous creative act. 

Even so there is design in everything, but no longer a 
separate design, but rather a separate manifestation of the 
one infinite design of God. Evolution does not take away 
the argument from design but rather strengthens it by link- 
ing God continually with His creation and by acknowledging 
Him as a working God ever working out His design. 

Again, we are told that the doctrine of evolution is di- 
rectly antagonistic to creation. Anti-evolutionists have 
continually harped on the account in Genesis that God cre- 
ated every creature after their kind. The evolutionist does 
not dispute this fact. Science has made careful investiga- 
tions as to whether there were new species but it frankly 
acknowledges that no such specimens have been discovered. 
Every creature comes into the world after its kind and this 
fact so much discussed by anti-evolutionists is not an issue 
at all. 

But the anti-evolutionist thinks that by denying creation 
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by a divine fiat we deny God as the creator. They think of 
God as merely supernatural, as one who visits the earth 
occasionally to bring about certain divine fiats. They fail 
to think of God as immanent and yet transcendent. 

Deistic philosophy of the eighteenth century thought of 
God as the vague, dim figure over the crest of the first hill 
who gave this universal toboggan its first shove and has been 
watching it sliding ever since. It was this philosophy which 
thought of God as an absentee landlord who had built the 
house and left it, made a watch and sent it out, severing his 
relationship with it most likely forever unless it needed 
repairs occasionally. To the anti-evolutionist the world 
was created as a finished product and is static. The evo- 
lutionist thinks of the world as still in the process of cre- 
ation with a living and ever-present God permeating, vita- 
lizing and directing all. Well has Henry Drummond said, 
“If God appears periodically he disappears periodically. If 
he comes upon the scene at special crises, he is absent from 
the scene at intervals. Whether is all-God or occasional 
God the nobler theory? Positively the idea of an immanent 
God, which is the God of evolution, is infinitely grander 
than the occasional wonder-worker who is the God of an 
old theology.” 

The evolutionist refuses to think of God as a magician. 
Jesus said, “The Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
God works incessantly in the world to-day. Creation is still 
in process, every day being a creation day. Last summer a 
man in Chicago 93 years of age said he remembered the 
day when Michigan Avenue, the main thoroughfare, was 
a part of the lake. Behold, the dry land still appears! The 
evolutionist desires an ever-present, ever-working God in- 
stead of a God who is absent and resting from his creation 
as held by the exponents of the theory of instantaneous 
creation. The God of the evolutionist is so real and ever 
present so that he no longer distinguishes between creation 
and preservation, for preservation is the continued act of 


creative power. 
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The evolutionist cannot view the world as static, as a 
spontaneous creation in the distant past. Dr. John Lightfoot, 
Vice Chancellor of Cambridge University, asserted that 
heaven, earth and man were created on October 23, in the 
year 4004 B.c. at 9 A.M. The evolutionist cannot state a 
definite time when heaven, earth or man appeared upon the 
scene. He views God as ever present in the work of cre- 
ation and the laws and processes we have thus far discov- 
ered are but the many manifestations of His activities. 
Evolution implies progress, a growth, a dynamic conception 
of things as over against the static view of the older method. 

We still believe in the direct agency of God in creation 
but instead of relegating this creative act to the far remote 
past by one divine fiat we think of God as present here and 
now and our idea of divine immanence leads us to see the 
direct agency of God at work in the natural process. 

Often we hear it said that the natural attitude of the evo- 
lutionist is agnostic. Because Herbert Spencer declared 
God Unknowable others are placed in the same category. 

Again we are told that the theory of evolution under- 
mines one’s spiritual experience. We have reason to doubt 
this. When we have a God such as the evolutionist gives 
us, a God ever active, ever present, a God in whom we verily 
live, move and have our being, who is by our side to give us 
strength in time of need we find a comfort in His presence 
such as the God of the anti-evolutionist, a God consistent 
with their theory, cannot give. He becomes to us a God 
born out of experience and relates Himself vitally to all our 
thoughts and activities. Yea verily, “ For it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

Prior to the time when evolution was an accepted theory 
in our educational institutions, in our colleges and univer- 
sities agnosticism and infidelity were ripe. Following the 
Revolutionary war Yale college did not have more than ten 
young men who professed faith in Christ. Witness the 


marvellous change. One hundred years ago one college stu-. 
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dent out of ten was a Christian; now every other one. Since 
they can give a reason for their faith the spiritual lives 
among our young men in our educational institutions did not 
suffer but were quickened. The student volunteer movement 
itself forever refutes this accusation made by the opponent 
of evolution. It is a question in my mind whether the study 
of science poisons the faith of the young. The young usu- 
ally pass through a period of mental unrest. Teaching of 
doctrines that run counter to the traditional views of Chris- 
tianity may be an occasion for doubt but not the real cause. 
The real cause for doubt in the mind of middle and later 
adolescence lies further back than the study of science. The 
real cause is due to the expansion of the mind, the enlarge- 
ment of the mental outlook, all of which create an impulse 
to scrutinize those things which have heretofore been taken 
for granted. The study of science may aggravate the 
mental disorder for a time but it will also help to bring 
peace to the troubled soul. The light that reveals the fog 
also helps to dispel it. 

The evolutionary theory clearly recognizes that there are 
many things in nature which cannot be explained, that seem 
to indicate a break in the process, but, nevertheless, it teaches 
that this is due to the lack of knowledge, that, if we knew 
everything in the process, an adequate explanation would 
be forthcoming. Mr. Bryan who has succeeded in bring- 
ing a great deal of humor in this field of discussion says that 
we must know all or else the theory is not worthy of ac- 
ceptance. His lectures are thoroughly enjoyed even by the 
most radical evolutionists due to the element of humor that 
pervades them. In this particular he quotes an Illinois pro- 
fessor who said the great day in history was when a water 
puppy crawled up on the land and, deciding to be a land 
animal, became man’s progenitor. Mr. Bryan adds, “If 
these scientific speculators can agree upon the day they will 
probably insist on our abandoning of Washington’s birth- 


“day, the Fourth of July, and even Christmas, in order to 
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join with the whole world in celebrating ‘“‘ Water Puppy 
Day.” 

Evolution cannot explain in any adequate manner the 
step from inanimate to the animate, from the animate to the 
sentient, from the sentient to the conscious. In spite of this 
missing information, the evolutionist still believes that his 
fundamental principles are correct and acts accordingly in 
the faith that the future will solve the mysteries. For the 
Christian evolutionist who believes in creation by a divine 
agency by means of a natural process reserves the right and 
privilege to believe in a personal God who will work out 
his design in due time as well as the Christian who believes 
in an instantaneous creation by a divine fiat. 


EvoLuTION IN RELATION TO RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY 


The theory of evolution has revolutionized science. To- 
day it is revolutionizing the theology of the church. There 
is no doubt but what it has been largely instrumental in 
causing the church to restate her doctrine. Because such is 
the case the theory of evolution has been held in ill-repute 
in a large portion of the church. There always has been a 
struggle for freedom of thought in the church. In 1543 
Copernicus issued his Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodtes 
with the theory that the earth and the planets were revolv- 
ing around the sun as the correct view rather than the earth 
as the center as in the Ptolemaic system. Géalileo’s tele- 
scope proved the truth of his theory and thus the earth lost 
her position as the center of the known world. When 
Newton discovered the law of falling bodies, the church 
was very much excited. Newton was accused of substitut- 
ing the law of gravitation for the activities of Providence. 
These men were persecuted like Darwin. 

But the church could not hold out against scientific facts 
and was obliged to restate her doctrine according to known 
laws. To-day only Voliva and his followers at Zion City 


maintain that the earth is flat, and the heavens a solid dome, : 
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because this is apparently taught by the scriptures. The 
Copernican theory was opposed not only by the Roman 
Catholic Church but also by the leaders of the Reformation. 
Martin Luther denounced it as “the work of a fool.” 
Melanchthon declared that it was neither honest nor decent 
to teach this pernicious doctrine and that it should be re- 
pressed by severe measures, and John Wesley declared that 
it “tended towards infidelity.” Even as late as 1724 the 
Newtonian theory of gravity was assailed by eminent au- 
thorities as “ atheistic ” since “ it drove God out of his uni- 
verse and put a law in his place.” . 

These scientific theories which disturbed the minds of 
theologians came in rapid succession. The heliocentric 
theory of the planetary system was followed by the law of 
gravitation. Next the church was forced by a slow proc- 
ess to change its idea concerning the antiquity of the earth. 
Usshers chronology which held that the earth was created 
in its present form 6,000 years ago would no longer hold. 
The church is accepting this theory. Next we were forced 
to change our idea concerning the antiquity of man. Even 
the Watchman Examiner, one of the leading organs of the 
miscalled Fundamentalists, speaks of man having made 
wire long before the once accepted time when man appeared 
upon the scene. Now we are confronted by the law of evo- 
lution. It is not surprising that the church should again 
wage bitter opposition to this law as it did aforetime. The 
church adjusted its doctrine to the law of universal susten- 
tation by gravitation but has as yet not fully adjusted her 
doctrine to the law of universal creation by evolution. 

The traditional theology of Christianity is based on super- 
naturalism. God created the world by a series of creative 
fiats, set it going and has since lived apart from his creation. 
Since the establishment in the sixteenth century of the doc- 
trine of the verbal inerrancy of the scriptures on the part of 
Protestantism, the Bible in the whole or in part has been 
literally interpreted. The divine decrees of creation, reve- 
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lation through the scriptures, and the like, are the evidences 
of the supernatural realm established in the natural realm. 
In this view God is only known by divine revelation or in- 
tervention in some supernatural manner in the natural order. 
The whole system of traditional Christian theology has been 
built on these divine revelations from the supernatural, a 
purely deductive method, the authority of which was con- 
sidered absolute. 

Science, on the other hand, has employed the inductive 
method, basing conclusions on active experiences. Noth- 
ing is accepted without the right of a free and impartial in- 
vestigation. It strives to secure the facts in any given ex- 
periment and so, from numerous experiments, is gradually 
constructing a theory, or establishing a law as the case may 
be. In these latter days the scientific method has been ap- 
plied to religion. If evolution were only a scientific ques- 
tion it would interest only a very limited circle. But evolu- 
tion is a religious question as well and therefore interests 
all. 

We believe that religion itself, as we now know it, is the 
outcome of a process of evolution. The anti-evolutionist 
says not so. Man at the very outstart had a deposit of 
truth and all men had the same. By special intervention 
Christ at the time of his advent brought a new deposit of 
truth. Since these deposits were made man underwent a 
process of devolution in his religious life instead of an evo- 
lution. The world is still drifting farther away from God 
and another intervention is necessary. This theory con- 
forms with that of the Gnostic, Plotinus, who, with his 
theory of emanations, found that man was drifting away 
from God. According to such a view the world is fast 
reaching the place where redemption is well nigh impossible 
and a special intervention such as taught by the premillenial- 
ist alone will save it. ; 

But is religion as we have it to-day a decadence of a 
truth formerly deposited or is it the product of an evolu- 
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tionary process? The limit of this paper does not warrant 
me to trace this process in detail. I believe that it is the 
product of an evolutionary process. Dr. Edward Caird in 
his work The Evolution of Religion draws a comparison 
between the unfolding of our consciousness and the Evolu- 
tion Of Religion. His argument, in substance, is as fol- 
lows: 

All religion bears a conscious relation to a being called 
God. This divine being is variously conceived by different 
religions. The trend of history is in the direction of prog- 
ress from multiplicity to unity, from natural to spiritual, 
from the particular to the universal. 

The psychologist furnishes our main clue to the interpre- 
tation of the evolution of religion. In the analysis of our 
own consciousness we meet with three ideas, viz.: (1) the 
idea of not-self or object; (2) the idea of self or subject; 
(3) the idea of unity which is presupposed in the differ- 
ence of self and not-self and-within which they act and re- 
act on each other; in other words the idea of God. 

The object represents the external world, all that lies out- 
side of self and upon which ego acts. It exists for the sub- 
ject. 
The subject or self stands over against the external world 
existence and refuses to be one of the system. The object 
exists for the subject, the not-self for self. Our life moves 
between these two terms which are in opposition to one an- 
other and yet related for one could not exist without the 
other. 

The idea of God underlies both subject and object and is 
higher than either. Both subject and object presuppose 
each other and therefore cannot produce each other and 
thus we are compelled to find their rootage in a higher 
principle which holds them together and is always there as 
a condition and limit of their operation. This third princi- 
ple brings unity amidst the opposition between subject and 
object. God is the essential principle of our intelligence, a 
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principle that manifests itself in the life of every rational : 
being. Thus every creature that is conscious of an objec- P 
tive world and conscious of self is capable of being con- 
scious of God. Every rational being, therefore, is a reli- 
gious being. 

These three ideas are present in the consciousness of 
every being but in different stages one may hold predomi- , 
nance over the other. A man can look outward, upon the 
world around him, the object; he can look inward, upon the 
self within, the subject; and he can look upward, upon the 
being who unites the two, the outward and inward worlds 
and who manifests himself in both, God. A child looks 
outward before he looks inward, and inward before he looks 
upward. At first the child is interested in the outward 
world, things or objects. Later the child distinguishes be- 
tween the “I” and the “you,” between the not-self and 
self. Then the child looks upward and in God finds the 
union of the two opposing worlds. Helen Keller at the 
age of six was visited by Phillips Brooks. He, by the as- } 
sistance of her teacher, spelled out the word “God” and | 
asked whether she knew him. She replied, “I have known 
Him but did not know his name.” Man starts with the not- 
self or object and then discovers self or subject and if con- | 
sciousness continues to develop properly he ends with God, 
the union of the two. The idea of God underlies the sub- 
ject and the object and this leads to the thought of divine 
immanence. 

This law which is so obvious in the unfolding of con- 
sciousness, a law which I have sketched altogether too 
briefly, throws light on the evolution of religion. Religion 
starts with the object and then recoils from the object to 
the subject and finally finds its unity in God. The two are 
opposed to each other. Sometimes the one predominates, 
sometimes the other but the idea of God underlies both sub- 
ject and object. r 
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tive phase comes first. Fetichism, the lowest form of re- 
ligion, is objective in nature and God takes the form of ob- 
jects such as wood, stone, fire, and reptile. The Vedic re- 
ligion likewise in its early stages was distinctively an objec- 
tive religion. Man first looks outward. 

In due time religion became subjective in form. Subjec- 
tive religion is defined (1) as the surrender of the outward 
world, and of the external course of things to fate, to the 
law of nature and necessity or at least to some power or 
principle which is not regarded as divine, and may even be 
regarded as opposed to the divine. (2) It is the appeal to 
something within us, something that is bound up with the 
inner consciousness of self, as the revelation of the highest, 
the authentic voice of God. It is the religion which sets 
the demands of heart and conscience above all the facts of 
human experience. Thus Kant calls upon us to believe in 
God and immortality because a God must exist to realize 
our moral ideal, to satisfy our subjective consciousness of 
what “ ought to be.” 

In the process of evolution of religion the subjective 
forms of religion follow those of the more crude objective 
forms. Among the subjective religions we find Buddhism, 
Stoicism and ethical monotheism of the Jews as manifested 
in later prophets and psalms. 

Objective religions are pantheistic in spirit and God is ab- 
sorbed in the object. Subjective religions go to the other 
extreme and view God as transcendant, as being removed 
from the world. Buddhism, a subjective religion, went to 
the extreme and thought of the external world as a mere 
illusion. But in depriving the subject of all relations to the 
object the subject itself became emptied of all content and 
the subject itself ended in an illusion. The stibject of the 
Buddhist itself disappears in Nirvana, the heaven of Bud- 
dhism. Subjective religions think of God as removed from 
the world he has created and only appears at intervals after 
a miraculous fashion. 
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Objective and subjective religions represent two opposing 
ideas which also represent two different stages in the proc- 
ess of the evolution of religion. Both are defective. Ob- 
jective religions represent the divine being, the unity of ex- 
istence subjective and objective, in an external and natural 
form. The social union of man with man is based on their 
common relation to some element in nature which is re- 
garded as the parent of society and worshipped as God. 
Most heathen religions are objective in form. 

Subjective religions are a recoil from the object to the 
subject and the exaltation of the inner life at the expense of 
the outer. Such a religion has its defects. God is severed 
from His relationship with the world as was the case with 
the Jews, the world is shunned as wholly evil as was the 
case with the monks and the mystics, or God may be lost 
altogether as is the case with Buddhism. A God who is 
within and not without or without and not within is no God 
at all. 

What a marked progress was made in the founding of 
Christianity! In Christianity these two opposing religions 
found their unity. Just as the not-self and self, object and 
subject find their unity in God in the unfolding of conscious- 
ness even so objective and subjective religions find their 
unity in Christ. God as revealed in Jesus Christ is both 
without and within. He is not absorbed by nature as 
taught by pantheistic objective religions nor is he severed 
from the world as taught by the transcendentalistic sub- 
jective religions but he reveals Himself in all His creation. 
He is the immanent God. He is in the world and yet above 
it even as a thinker is superior to his thought. God has 
put his personality into His works as the artist puts his 
personality into his painting but the personality of either 
the artist or God is not shut up in the work He creates. A 
portrait is only valued in the measure the artist succeeds in 
weaving his personality into it and the world is precious to 
us because the personality of God is seen in all his works. 
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In Christianity the objective and subjective religions find 
their true unity and God is worshipped in true form. Re- 
ligion did not come to us as a deposit of truth in the begin- 
ning but by the process of evolution. 

It is well to bear in mind that this theory of evolution 
does not disclaim divine revelation. But the revelation 
comes not in a miraculous fashion and in separate form but 
is continuous in His Creative acts and is akin to evolution. 
The purpose and design of God are seen at every stage. 
“God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son.” 

The religious world is greatly indebted to evolution for 
this ever growing and ever enlarging conception of God. 
God means more to us as we see Him in his activities in 
every relationship of life. God is immanent, resident in 
nature. Nature is the house of many mansions in which 
He even dwells. The forces of nature are different forms 
of his energy acting directly at all times and in all places. 
We believe that God is the direct agent as does the opponent 
of evolution but by attributing to him direct action by a 
natural process we see Him in a nobler, a more spiritual and 
Godlike form. The God of evolution is brought very near 
to us and restored to our love, for in Him we live, move 
and have our being. In Him all things consist, by Him all 
things exist. 

The acceptance of the fact that religion is an evolution 
also affects our conception of the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of God also is subject to the law of evolution. 
Here we have two schools in the field of theology. The 
premillenarian believes that the world is evil and past re- 
demption. Salvation must come by divine intervention. 
This intervention will come in the form of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ when the present world order will terminate. 
The time is believed to be near at hand by many. God will 
again rule by a divine fiat. This is the direct contradiction 
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of the evolutionary theory. As a result the premillenarian 
cannot believe in evolution and the evolutionist cannot be- 
lieve in premillenarianism. The evolutionist believes in the 
gradual development of the Kingdom life. The Kingdom 
of God is here. John said, “ The Kingdom of God is at 
hand.” Most likely he meant that it was about to material- 
ize after the miraculous fashion as cherished by the Jews. 
Jesus said “ The Kingdom of God is in the midst of you.” 
It was already present and was in the process of unfolding. 
He compares the Kingdom of God to the growth of the 
mustard seed, the leavening of the lump with its three meas- 
ures of meal. The Kingdom does not come by observation. 
Do not say “lo, here! lo, there! for the Kingdom of God 
is within you.” It does not come after a cataclysmic fash- 
ion. And he said, “So is the Kingdom of God, as a man 
should cast seed in the ground; and should sleep, and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring and grow, he 
knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself ; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.” 

The reconciliation of the doctrine of evolution with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation presents the crux of the prob- 
lem of evolution according to the judgment of anti-evolu- 
tionists. Often the exponent of evolution is denounced as 
an infidel or an atheist and the term “ Christian Evolution- 
ist” is classed as a misnomer. 

But the evolutionist feels convinced that the principle of 
evolution can be applied to the universe as such, including 
things natural, and spiritual. The easier way of explain- 
ing the Incarnation is to accept the Messianic conception of 
the Jews or the Latin idea of Supernaturalism and then rest 
on our oars. This is usually the way it is done. The In- 
carnation is simply ascribed to a direct divine agency and 


the natural process is wholly eliminated. The evolutionist — 


does not deny the presence of the divine agency but must 
also account for the-natural process operative in the incar- 
nation. 
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The opponent of evolution tells us that Christ is ruled out 
because evolution leaves no place for miracles. According 
to their viewpoint the evidences of Christianity rest on 
miracles. Miracles account for the origin of things. This 
may be the case and the evolutionist is not much concerned 
about it. As stated before the evolutionist is not concerned 
about origins but about the processes of development. He 
does not propose to know all. There are at least three facts 
that remain a mystery, viz.: (1) the origin of matter; (2) 
the origin of life; and (3) the origin of a self-conscious life. 
But we do believe that the incarnation as well as creation is 
a part of God’s plan. The evolutionist, if consistent, must 
explain the natural process by which the divine agency 
brought about the incarnation. 

Two thoughts must be kept in mind, viz.: (1) the im- 
manence of God; (2) the divine nature of man or the kin- 
ship between the divine and human. 

The church has fallen heir to two diverse views of the 
early church each of which bears upon the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. The one view is the Greek, whose exponents 
such as Origen, Clement, and Athanasius saw in God, “ the 
ever present life in the world.” The second view, the Latin, 
emphasized the transcendence of God, and the doctrine of 
the divine sovereignty. The Latin influence prevailed 
under the dominating influence of the monarchial govern- 
ment. To-day a return is made to the Greek conception 
and we emphasize the doctrine of divine immanence. Due 
to our changed view relative to God’s relation to the world, 
viewing Him as immanent and not merely transcendent, the 
distinction between the natural and supernatural has broken 
down. Once God was seen only in the uncommon things 
in life. Miracles were the evidence of his divine presence. 
But by knowing God as active in the universe we see him 
not only in the uncommon but in the common. God is ac- 
tive in the world. Even so God has ever been in the soul 
of man. The work of redemption and regeneration of the 
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“Word” as incarnate in Christ has its basis in this im- 
manent relation of God to the world. Jesus has a vital 
connection with all believing hearts, not by an unnatural 
process, but because all human beings have their ground in 
the life of the “ Word ” which was made flesh. He is. the 
“Word” that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. If we deny the immanence of God the incarna- 
tion will be a miracle. But if we regard God as immanent 
as evolution does, it would be unscientific to affirm the im- 
possibility of the incarnation. 

In one stage of Christianity miracles were supposed to be 
the evidence of Christianity. In Jesus’ day the idea of the 
supernatural prevailed. We know only too well how Jesus 
tried to dispossess their minds in this respect. The Jews 
looked forward to the miraculous coming of the Messianic 
kingdom. They would not believe without signs and 
wonders. Jesus reproved them for it. He says, “ Blessed 
are they which have not seen, and yet believed.” When 
Dives requested that one rise from the dead and inform his 
brothers lest they also come to this place of torment the 
reply was “ They have Moses and the prophets ”; in other 
words, those who do not believe when they have the im- 
mediate evidence of the ethical and religious life of human- 
ity, would not even be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead. The spiritual life is, or ought to be, its own evi- 
dence. Miracles are possible with God but more and more 
we are led to believe that what were commonly called mira- 
cles were mere activities of God by some natural process 
in nature not known to us. Many things are done now by 
well-established laws which in Christ’s day would have been 
termed miracles. The blind see, the deaf hear, persons 
whose lives are well-nigh despaired of rise up and walk. 
Whilst attending a foot ball game last Thanksgiving Day 
I found myself near a radio apparatus. The men wit- 
nessed the game between Thiel and Allegheny, heard the re- 
ports in minute detail of the Pitt-State game as each play 
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was made and when they got tired of it they received the 
report of the Grove City-Westminster game. The next 
morning I noticed a man flying over my head who most 
likely was on his way to New York. And then I thought 
of one of my members who, whilst undergoing an opera- 
tion for appendicitis crochetted one foot of lace whilst the 
operation was in process. It seems the day of miracles has 
not yet ceased, although we can account for them in the 
natural order of things more and more. 

The evidence of the divinity of Christ does not hinge on 
the miraculous. God became incarnate and the divinity of 
Christ dates from the very beginning. Once people tried to 
prove the divinity of Christ by making man as little as pos- 
sible. Now we prove the divinity of Christ by exalting 
man as much as possible. The final argument for the di- 
vinity of Christ is not based on some supernatural work in 
the form of a miracle, but rather on His perfect humanity 
and the divine influence He exerts upon his followers. 

Then we notice that there is a kinship between the human 
and the divine. Humanity has a capacity for the divine, 
and is not, as in a Latin atmosphere is taught, unsuitable 
for the abode of the spirit, or is an inadequate expression of 
the “ Word.” The seed of life cannot be implanted where 
there is no. proper environment. God could never have 
been incarnated in any lower form of life than man. Man 
had the capacity to receive the “ Word.” Man is both hu- 
man and divine and the “ Word” was planted in human 
soil susceptible to divine growth and unfolding. 

It is the nature of God to communicate Himself to man. 
Progressive revelation is the method by God. All preced- 
ing revelations were but a miniature manifestation of the 
perfect revelation as we find it in Christ. When the ful- 
ness of time was come the “ Word” was made flesh. 
“ But the incarnation was no assumption of human nature, 
or the clothing of the divine soul with a fleshly garment, 
nor was it the humanization of the “ Word.” The Incar- 
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nation was the appearance of the God-life, uniting with 
Himself a human nature; and as a result of this union, there 
comes into being a new personality, Jesus Christ. The life 
of Jesus is a true human life and, as such, is subject to 
growth, “ And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” But it is also a divine life, 
because the basis of its personality is the “ Word,” who 
ever communicates His perfection to humanity, as it is able 
to receive it. The Incarnation does not involve any change 


in the “ Word,” for it is His nature to communicate Him- 


self to man; nor does it destroy the humanity of Christ, 
since God has impressed the divine image upon the soul of 
man and made him capable to receive the infinite. But it 
does involve the creation of a new type of consciousness, 
neither strictly divine nor strictly human, the consciousness 
of the ideal man. Again we see the divine agency working 
according to a natural process. Creation and redemption 
are correlative. 

Evolution when applied to the Bible has also encountered 
opposition. We think of the Bible as a revelation of God 
to man. But revelation is in need of an explanation. 
Revelation is based on the principle of evolution. There 
are two prevailing ideas of evolution, viz. : 

(1) The theory that proposes that man is the last result 
of a long process, rising step by step from the lowest form 
of life to his present nature, and that this process has been 
carried on by some inherent, but blind energy, and that the 
spiritual nature is a part of the same process. 

(2) The other idea of evolution accepts the process of 
man rising step by step from the lowest forms of life but 
affirms a mind guiding and controlling it, and also insists 
that while man’s body may have developed from the lower 
forms of life, his spiritual faculties have come from another 
world. This second view is reasonable and also spiritual, 
carrying with it the belief in God, who uses evolution for 
the promotion of His purpose and teaches that the immor- 
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tality of the soul has not sprung from lower animals but 
from God. 

Revelation also has two readings, viz. : 

(1) The critics of unbelief tell us there was an evolution 
of religious truths, rising from the primary and rude ideas 
of the Hebrews to the teaching of Jesus, but they do not 
admit the guiding purpose of God in this process of evolu- 
tion. The growth has been natural in the sense that it was 
not divine. If the Bible is a natural evolution then God 
has no place in it. 

(2) The second theory views the Bible as a spiritual 
evolution, by which the soul is educated by human experi- 
ence, till the soul rises to union with God in Christ. If 
we read our Bible carefully we cannot help but see a gradual 
advance in knowledge and conduct, from the patriarchs to 
the prophets, from the prophets to the apostles. God was 
educating his people through the ages. 

The Bible is primarily a book of religion and not a book 
of science. The modern age does not agree with the geol- 
ogy of the creation story but that does not lessen the moral 
and religious value of the creation story. The aim of the 
writer is not to give a treatise on science but to give a re- 
ligious interpretation to creation. The writers of the Old 
Testament speak of the earth as flat and of a solid firma- 
ment resting like an inverted bowl above it. They speak 
of Sheol, a great pit under the earth where the spirits of 
the dead went, and of the water beneath and around the flat 
earth. Underneath the firmament were the sun, the moon 
and the stars. In order to believe the religious teaching of 
the Bible one does not need to accept such views of the 
physical universe as these. Few men do. The really im- 
portant thing is that man believed that God was the creator 
and a preserver of the universe as they knew it. The evo- 
lutionist still believes God to be the creator and preserver 
of the universe as he knows it. To accept the teachings of 
the Bible as a conclusive revelation of facts concerning sci- 
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ence confuses people’s ideas about nature and also does vio- 
lence to the spirit and purpose of the Bible. The Bible was 
written long before natural science was born. The men 
who wrote the Bible merely reflect the conceptions of nature 
that were current at the time. Their purpose was to impart 
spiritual truths and not a knowledge of nature or a history 
of the earth. We are led to think that God did not inspire 
men to write all that is in the Bible. God must have known 
that the world was round and not flat. We dishonor God 
when we credit him with everything that is in the Bible as 
the product of a direct revelation from Him. 

The men who wrote the Bible were inspired men and in 
this sense the Bible is an inspired book. They were men of 
authority in things pertaining to spiritual truths but in the 
field of science they merely stated the theories prevalent in 
their day. 

But even in the spiritual truths of the Bible there is in 
evidence the principle of evolution. We find an illustration, 
for instance, in the growth of the idea of God. 

The original conception of God was expressed in the 
word “ Lord,” meaning eternal. It was a very vague con- 
ception. The Patriarchs knew Him as the Almighty-one 
who controls nature. After the Israelites were delivered 
from Egyptian bondage they knew God as Jehovah, the one 
who declared himself. Later they attributed a moral sense 
to God and knew him as the Holy one of Israel. The 
prophets develop the spiritual sense of God more and more 
and know him as the God of Mercy, of Righteousness, 
Kindness and Love. Jesus revealed God to us as the 
Father. 

Another illustration is found in the growing conception 
of sacrifice. Abraham was willing to offer his son Isaac as 
a sacrifice according to the custom of the time. To-day it 
would be criminal. 

At a later stage not human sacrifices but beasts became 
the symbols of penitence and consecration. At a still later 
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stage the prophets denounced such sacrifices with scornful 
words. Isaiah I: 11. “ What unto me is the multitude of 
your sacrifices? saith Jehovah; I have had enough of burnt- 
offerings, of rams, and of the fat of fed beasts; and I de- 
light not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats.” Prophets now emphasize the sacrifice of one’s will 
upon the altar as the better sacrifice. “‘To obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of lambs.” Sac- 
rifice, at its best, results when Jesus Christ offers His own 
life in obedience to the divine will on the cross of Calvary. 

The Bible does not represent a code of morals on one 
plane. There is an ascendency in the Bible’s code of morals. 
If we view the code of morals of the Bible on one plane we 
would be obliged to sanction at this present time both slavery 
and polygamy. 

The principle of evolution alone affords us a satisfactory 
interpretation of the Bible. More and more people cannot 
accept the Bible as a product of a divine fiat for the follow- 
ing reasons: That Jacob cheated Esau out of his birthright; 
that many inhabitants of Canaan were put to the sword; 
that Samuel hewed Agag into pieces to win the approval of 
God; that the law-giver of the Old Testament was a mur- 
derer; that the author of its hymnology was an adulterer; 
that its greatest king wrote the proverbs because he could 
not keep them. According to the old view we used to apolo- 
gize for their misdeeds but now we can defend our religion 
more intelligently. The deed such as Samuel hewing Agag 
and kindred deeds were after the fashion, customs, and 
practices of the people in that day and generation. Upon 
the date rests the defense. The deeds of these men furnish 
the proof that morality and religion as we know them to-day 
are the product of evolution. Whilst we discern an evolu- 
tionary process in the Bible, the process is ever moving to- 
wards a goal. The Bible teachings focus on Christ. As 
from the farthest confines of the Roman empire there ran 
roads to Rome, so from every place in the Bible there is a 
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way leading to Christ. He is the heart of the Bible and 
the one key to its interpretation. Whatever fails to con- 
form to his life and teaching goes by default. 

The evolutionary process of ascertaining spiritual truths 
is still in process. We have not yet fully apprehended 
Christ. The Bible is still being written. God still speaks 
and continues to educate his people. Men are still inspired. 
The Acts of the apostles have not yet ceased. The Bible 
nor the world are the result of a divine fiat. 

Evolution also bears a vital relation to our conception of 
man. Many claim that evolution depreciates the dignity of 
man. According to the account in Genesis, God made man 
out of the dust of the earth. Surely that is low enough to 
start the origin of man and evolution starts no lower. So 
long as God is the Creative power, what difference does it 
make whether out of the dust by sudden fiat or out of the 
dust by gradual process God brought man into being. The 
origin of man may be a scientific problem but it is not a 
religious problem. Origins prove nothing in the realm of 
values. We will let scientists thrash out the problem of 
man’s biological origin, but in the meantime we will protest 
any assertion that claims that man has nothing but a bestial 
heritage because God did not make us by fiat. That is 
untrue. We are the children of God, made in his image, 
destined for his character. The image of God is not found 
on our physical traits but the image of God lies within our- 
selves. Our failure to accept the theory that man was cre- 
ated by fiat does not rob man of the image of God. The 
image of God is that which makes us what we are. Every 
noble purpose we cherish for the uplift of the race, every 
thought that leads us from evil, every desire which leads us 
to strengthen our hearts, is an evidence of the image of 
God. The image of God links us to the Eternal. 

Evolution does not depreciate the dignity of man. It 
rather brings out the true grandeur and dignity of man. 
Man is no longer thought of as living out a probation sen- 
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tence for another life but the present life becomes full of 
immense possibilities. He sees himself as a co-worker with 
God in this evolutionary process, doing his share in bringing 
better things to pass. Jesus says, “My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” Man is a co-creator with God, help- 
ing God to realize His purposes. This adds a new incentive 
to the meaning of life. Life is a unit, and all actions are 
interrelated. The spiritual life cannot grow separately 
from the physical, the one influences the other. Since God 
lives in the process, there no longer exists a great chasm 
between God and man. God is near us and man need not 
wait for a special revelation to share in communion with 
an immanent God. 

Evolution likewise relates itself to our conception of sin. 
Beyond a doubt the child starts out with many primitive 
instincts. If left alone the child will inevitably develop 
along the lines of primitivity because the primitive instincts 
have a greater biological momentum. On the sheer basis 
of unregulated discipline the child would not develop into 
a religious man but into a cave man. Sin is undisciplined 
instincts. One of the foremost instincts is that of selfish- 
ness which, in many respects, is the root from which all 
sins sprout. But a child has more than primitive instincts. 
The child by nature is religious in the sense that he is capable 
to grow in the religious life. The image of God is planted 
in his soul. The child is capable of growing in the religious 
life. Under proper discipline the child develops into a 
moral and religious being. But the presence of these primi- 
tive instincts calls for a constant warfare. “ For the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh: 
and these are contrary the one to the other: so that ye can- 
not do the things that ye would.” But we believe man is 
evolving out of these primitive sinful instincts and the 
words of St. John shed light : “ Now are we the children of 
God, and it does not yet appear what we shall be. We 
know that if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is.” 
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When we apply the principle of evolution to ethics we 
meet with many difficulties. Darwin’s principle of Natural 
Selection when applied to civilization has wrought untold 
harm. It is doubtful whether Darwin ever tried to apply 
the principle which holds sway in the lower animal kingdom 
to the field of ethics. But whether he intended this or not 
a number of persons have made the application and much 
harm resulted therefrom. At all events the doctrine of the 
supremacy and the omnipotence of force became the doc- 
trine of absolute Right expounded as the law of “ biological 
necessity ” in books of statecraft and warcraft, of expand- 
ing military empires. Mr. Bagehot’s brief and vivid sum- 
mary of the Darwinian doctrine has held sway in many 
quarters, viz.: “If A was able to kill B before B killed A, 
then A survived. And it would become the destiny of the 
race to become a race of A’s, inheriting A’s qualities.” 

It is well to fix the truth in our minds that the doctrine 
of the efficiency of the animal has nothing to do with the 
science of civilization. Here we must make a dividing line. 
The principle bearing on animal efficiency has absolutely 
nothing to do with collective efficiency in the social and 
moral world founded on mind which is evolving in civiliza- 
tion. The first principle of evolution in the world of the 
efficient animal of Darwinism is the supremacy and omnipo- 
tence therein of individuals or groups of individuals efficient 
in their own interests. The first principle of civilization 
lies in the subordination of individuals. The ascending his- 
tory of the human race is indeed nothing else than the pro- 
gressive history of the sacrifice of the individual efficient 
for himself to the meaning of that collective efficiency which 
is being organized in civilization gradually merging in the 
universal. “The story of creation up to and including 
savagery is simply the story of the supremacy of the world 
of physical force organized in the life of the efficient indi- 
vidual, or the efficient group or the efficient state. But the 
story of evolution above savagery is nothing else than the 
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story of the gradual rise to supremacy in the world of those 
psychic forces organized in civilization which are subduing 
individuals or aggregations of individuals efficient in their 
own interests to those of universal principles which are 
making for the limitless efficiency of civilization.” * 

In spite of this fact many have failed to make the dis- 
tinction between the physical forces and psychic forces and 
have applied the Darwinian doctrine of mere animal effi- 
ciency to the realm of social ethics and civilization. Promi- 
nent among such men were Haeckel, Nietzsche and Treit- 
schke of Germany. All these men presented what is essen- 
tially Darwin’s science of the individual animal as the science 
of civilization. In consequence the doctrine that “ Might 
makes Right” held sway in Germany. The State was the 
superman and all things had to make way for the rule and 
power of the Prussian State. The doctrine that Darwin 
applied to lower animals and savagery was applied to the 
State and gave rise to German Nationalism, militarism and 
materialism. Darwinism in Germany found expression in 
the word Weltpolitik. 

In England, France and America the Darwinian theory 
received a different interpretation. Spencer in his essay on 
Social Organism speaks of human society as the organism 
in which the interests of the individuals comprising it can 
never be subordinated to any supposed interest of the whole. 
Here the individual was characterized as the superman. 
Spencer substitutes the individual for the state. Bernhardi 
said, “ The Christian duty of sacrifice for something higher 
does not exist for the State, for there is nothing higher 
than it in the world’s history.” Spencer said in effect, The 
Christian duty of sacrifice for something higher does not 
exist for the individual, for there is nothing higher than 
the individual in the world’s history. The fittest survive. 

Galton, in the beginning of the present century, has cham- 
pioned the individual efficiency by his scheme of scientific 


1 Kidd, Science and Power, page 52. 
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breeding. He called his new science Eugenics. He be- 
lieved in the advisability of eliminating the weak and in 
building up a stronger race by means of scientific breeding. 
The science of Eugenics has much to its praise but it also 
has its limitations. In spite of these theories which stress 
the survival of the fittest we put forth frantic effort to save 
the lives of the weak. We build asylums for the imbecile, 
the maimed, the sick; we institute poor laws; our medical 
experts exert their utmost skill to save the lives of every 
one to the last moment. By means of vaccination thou- 
sands of lives have been saved. In every way possible 
Christian people try to check the progress of the elimination 
of the weak. 

Are we to conclude then with Mr. Bryan and others that 
evolution cannot be applied to the realm of ethics? Is it 
here that the principle breaks down or goes by default? 
Are we to accept the statement that Evolution cannot be 
taken as a gospel for the moral guidance of man, as it tends 
to the extinction of all that we call highest and best in 
human nature? We think not. Believing that the Creator 
of the Universe and the Moral Governor of the world are 
one and the same Supreme Being, we look for the same 
character to be displayed in both the physical and moral 
spheres. We expect to find agreement in the methods and 
laws in force in both realms. Henry Drummond in Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World maintains that the laws of 
the two worlds are identical. Jesus applies to the laws of 
nature in his effort to exemplify moral and spiritual growth, 
as the parables of the Sower, the Mustard Seed and Leaven. 
We are justified for looking to the methods of nature as 
expressions of God’s laws for positive guidance in the inter- 
pretation of moral and spiritual laws. 

But the evolutionist has been called illogical in the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of evolution. All efforts to preserve 
the lives of the unfit must be regarded as anti-social. The 
preservation of the lives of the unfit is opposed to the in- 
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terests of the race, and if the evolutionist be consistent these 
should be exterminated according to the laws of nature. 
So the opponents of Evolution argue. Happily there are 
aspects of human nature other than those born out of mere 
physical force. The weak also contribute to the social well- 
being. The mere fact that one may not be physically strong 
does not warrant us to say that he is an anti-social being. 
Such a man may give birth to ideas, or create moral ideals 
more fertile for the benefit of the race than a progeny of 
sturdy toilers or brave fighters. In our effort to preserve 
the so-called weaklings we often husband great resources 
of intellectual and moral power... 

Again, it is a well-known fact that the lower down a 
creature is in the scale of living beings, the earlier is it 
capable of providing for itself. Conversely the more highly 
organized a creature is, the longer is it dependent on the 
good services of others before it is able to take its place in 
the world. Thus Evolution finds its highest product in 
parental love and care and marks the most advanced stage 
of progress. In this advanced stage of man we also find 
the strongest surviving qualities. The law of the survival 
of the fittest has then come to mean the survival of those 
who have the most self-sacrificing love for their young. 
Here the moral qualities are more essential than the physical. 
In the moral realm the fittest are no longer the strongest or 
most pugnacious, but those who have most altruism in their 
nature. In the moral realm altruism, and not physical 
force, becomes the most important factor in Evolution. 

In the building of civilization the same principle holds 
true. The most advanced races are those which devote 
most care to the nurture and education of the young. Civi- 
lization does not evolve until a people give evidence of this 
spirit of altruism. And the force of such a spirit is far 
superior to that of mere physical force of human savagery. 

This spirit of altruism so manifest in the process of Evo- 
lution finds its highest expression on the Cross. “ He saved 
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others, himself He cannot save,” said in mockery, was the 
profoundest truth. The sacrifice of Christ upon the cross 
exemplifies the spirit of suffering and sacrifice of life seen 
everywhere in nature, namely, as a thing to be voluntarily 
accepted and endured out of love to those for whom it is 
incurred. Inthe moral realm the force at work is altruistic 
rather than physical. The world’s hero is the one who wins 
the struggle at the expense of others. Now this is reversed. 
The Christian hero is he who lays down his life in the 
struggle. The loser is more blessed in giving than the 
victor who takes. The sacrifice of the mother for her child 
finds its highest development in the sacrifice of Christ upon 
the cross. The evolutionist takes his place by the side of 
the cross. Life is a struggle and the struggle for civiliza- 
tion, for the attainment of moral ideas is not less painful 
than that for existence in the lower animal creation. This 
altruistic spirit that is gradually evolving in the moral 
world, this spirit of self-sacrificing love will eventually save 
the world. Jesus said, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” 

The opponents of evolution have contented themselves by 
emphasizing the merely negative phase of evolution. To 
many evolution is synonymous with the extinction of the 
unfit. They stress the negative side only. There is also a 
positive side to evolution. Evolution implies a progressive 
change in the fit and a constant endeavor to make the unfit 
more fit. In any organism there is an eliminative element 
and a nutritive element. We must take cognizance of both. 
Man must exhale as well as inhale. In time past we have 
allowed the negative side of Evolution, the eliminative ele- 
ment to figure too largely in our thoughts of it. 

We believe that life is in the making. “It does not yet 
appear what we shall be.” The struggle is still going on. 
If death does not end all the “survival ’’ must be held to 
include the further life, and the “fittest” to mean, not 
merely the strongest physically but the most highly endowed 
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morally and spiritually. The struggle for existence in- 
cludes the struggle for eternal life and immortality itself is 
the crowning doctrine of Evolution. We believe in the 
indestructibility of matter, in the conservation of energy, 
and surely man, who moves in a higher realm and who as 
a co-laborer together with God possesses power to control 
both, must likewise be immortal. 

In conclusion permit me to say that the theory of evolu- 
tion is greatly misunderstood at the present day. Much of 
what Darwin taught is not accepted by evolutionists of the 
present day. But when the theory is being criticized the 
average critic makes no distinction between truths accepted 
and truths eliminated. Too often persons denouncing Evo- 
lution are not conversant with the subject. The theory of 
Evolution has not solved all problems and we have reason 
to believe that its opponents have solved far less problems. 
My judgment is that the principle of Evolution will abide. 
There may be many modifications and additions but as a 
principle it will abide through all coming time. “ If evolu- 
tion is false, it cannot be saved by science; if it is true it 
cannot be destroyed by theology.” 


GREENVILLE, Pa. 
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II. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


SOCIAL CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


CHARLES D. ROCKEL 


That there has been a change of emphasis in the inter- 
pretation of Christianity is evident in the new conception 
of the Kingdom of God as a redeemed social order. It is 
no longer conceived as a realm of bliss beyond the skies, 
far removed from the anguish of this world, where the 
saints while away the years of eternity. Nor is the Church 
any longer conceived as a life-saving boat that shall trans- 
port the saved to another world, but her task is conceived 
in terms of world redemption. She has become the instru- 
ment in the hands of God and man to establish a new social 
order. She is called upon to pass judgment upon child- 
labor, wages and hours of labor, slums, housing conditions 
and vice, industry, politics, and international relations; all 
of which were once considered beyond the sphere of the 
Church or of religion.t Social Christianity has revealed 
these as the gravest moral problems of the twentieth century 
and has claimed them as the proper domain of religion. 
We are learning to speak of Social Christianity, the Social 
Gospel, social religion, social conscience, and social respon- 
sibility ; all significant of a radical change in men’s concep- 
tion of Christianity. Without raising the question of Jesus’ 
eschatological views or an interim ethics we see that this 
change, radical as it seems, is nothing more than a return 
to the purity of Jesus’ own gospel. His statement to Nico- 
demus about being born again, and His own interpretation 
of the Kingdom as a reign of love and brotherhood pre- 

1Cf. The Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy, by Henry 


C. Vedder. 
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supposed a radical transformation of both the individual 
and the social life of men. But due to historical causes, 
the transformation of the socia) order was lost sight of and 
Christianity has been trying to function with half of its 
cylinders missing fire. While Jesus’ social application of 
the Gospel has not been applied as an integral part of 
Christianity it has been flowing as an underground stream 
through the ages, sometimes coming near enough to the sur- 
face to produce a social oasis in the desert of institutionalism 
and individualism, but it never quite succeeded in breaking 


forth as a life-giving stream in the thirsty Jand. 


Love has been a cardinal virtue in Christianity from the 
very beginning but it has been socially barren because the 
eternal salvation of the individual soul seemed so over- 
whelmingly important that men consumed their energies in 
getting to heaven. Earthly happiness and welfare were 
considered evils in themselves and men were constantly 
afraid of falling too much in love with the present evil 
world. To even care for the body which was conceived as 
filthy and evil was to forge the fetters of the soul and the 
love that should have gone forth in redemptive service and 
brotherhood was turned inward to love of one’s soul or 
dissipated in almsgiving and charity. Any demands for 
readjustments in the social order were silenced by an appeal 
to scripture “the poor ye have always with you.”* Pov- 
erty and misery were accepted as part of life and the church 
under prosperity and corruption had become spiritually un- 
able to conceive any other social order. Men were too 
much interested in a far-away heaven and too world-weary 
under their hard lot to be capable of any social thinking or 
action. 

The Church had made salvation a pious selfishness that 
was devoid of all social interest and men’s only concern was 
to save their own souls and land them safe “on that far- 
away strand.” How contrary this attitude is to the mock- 


2Cf£. The Social Gospel, by Adolf Harnack and Hermann. 
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ery offered Jesus upon the cross “ He saved others, himself 
He cannot save,” is evident in the whole spirit of Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Yet in this world-weariness and 
pious selfishness lay the hope for a better world, a world 
in which there was more of God and love and less of evil 
and selfishness.* Jesus’ message and conception of the 
Kingdom was too great for men to grasp at once and only 
in the fullness of time could they grow into it sufficiently 
to comprehend its far-reaching implications. Unable to 
fully understand, they still clung to His hope for a Kingdom 
of God and love. 

In the eighteenth century there arose a new humanitarian 
spirit which revolutionized men’s religious views as well as 
their conception of Christianity and its task. During the 
century the conviction developed that a reconstruction of 
human society was both imperative and possible. Men 
turned from lamenting over a golden age in the past, irre- 
vocably lost, to a golden age in the future which was yet to 
be realized through the common effort of mankind. This 
new conviction grew out of a new appreciation of human 
life and the universe in general. The Middle Ages had 
believed that things had always been bad and would always 
remain so, but the men of the eighteenth century had gained 
a deeper understanding of human needs and were convinced 
that conditions might be and should be better. They were 
not satisfied to sit down and lament their hard lot, consoling 
themselves with the dreary thought that things might be 
much worse. They refused to believe that a change for 
the better was impossible and they felt convinced that they 
possessed the power to improve the hard condition of the 
masses.* 

The wretched and inhuman conditions of the working 
classes in our industrial order were responsible for the re- 
lease of social and religious forces whose energy is far from 

8 Cf. What is Christianity? by Adolf Harnack. 


4Cf£. The French Revolution, by Shailer Mathews, also Europe in the 
Middle Ages, by Thatcher and Schwill. 
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spent and which will shape human conditions for many 
generations to come. The selfish and individualistic con- 
ceptions, so fundamental in the theologies of the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation, as well as in the laissez-faire 
theory of economics broke down under the fearful suffering 
of the working classes and gave place to the social ideas of 
solidarity. The idea that religion is purely a personal mat- 
ter between the individual soul and God is a pure fiction, 
for there is no such a thing as an isolated human soul.® 
Living and dying are social facts. Both religion and the 
soul are social products and not simply individual attain- 
ments. It is therefore the task of religion to make all social 
relationships easier and every human contact more sacred. 
Men cannot live in utter disregard of their neighbors for 
the community and the world are one neighborhood that 
must share in the common life. A pile of rubbish in one 
backyard may spread typhoid fever to every being and home 
for miles around. A quarrel in the backyard of one nation 
soon involves all the others and there is no escape from 
the common life. Humanity is one, bound together by a 
million ties we cannot break. Whether we will or no, we 
must share the life of all humanity and suffer its injuries 
as if they were our own. This is the discovery that our 
age has been making and the influences of this discovery 
are touching every phase of life. 

The Church is slowly beginning to realize the change that 
has taken place in the interpretation of life and religion. 
Christianity is receiving a larger interpretation than it has 
in the past but the forces most largely responsible for the 
change had their origin outside of the Church and fre- 
quently had to contend with the bitter opposition of the 
Church.* She had the same Social Gospel but while she 
was preparing souls for heaven and occupied with the ma- 
chinery of salvation men were building a social order utterly 
un-Christian and pagan. Pagan ethics and speculation 


5 Cf. The Reconstruction of Religion, by Charles A. Ellwood. 
6 Cf. Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus, by Henry Vedder. 
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made salvation easy and at the same time concealed the 
revolutionary nature of the Gospel. Even to this day the 
pirates of modern business can serenely chant the Magnificat 
and fail to realize that they are singing a hymn of revolu- 
tion. This is a serious count against the Church, for she 
has drugged the social conscience of men and offered them 
an easy way of salvation for the narrow and difficult way 
that Jesus said led to eternal life. She has concealed the 
real meaning of the Gospel under pious phrases and mean- 
ingless speculations, driving out the pioneers of the Social 
Gospel and emasculating every movement that aimed at re- 
storing the social content of Jesus’ own Gospel. To-day 
an anti-Christian socialism rises in judgment against a 
Church dead in social passion and barren of social vision. 
Her recent awakening to the social implications of her own 
Gospel forms one of the most hopeful signs of the present 
and gives certain evidence of returning life to the Church. 


Jesus’ GOSPEL 


Jesus began His ministry with the proclamation of the 
good news of the coming Kingdom. He taught that God 
is the Father of all men and declared that all men are broth- 
ers. He spoke of a righteousness that was higher than the 
respectability of the Scribes and Pharisees. This higher 
righteousness of love He laid upon His disciples as His own 
commandment. To demonstrate what He meant by the 
Kingdom He founded the brotherhood of love at Caper- 
naum and through it rebuked the religious leaders of His 
day who went through the form of worship but did not 
know justice, love or mercy. They offered long prayers 
but robbed widows and orphans. They tithed scrupulously 
to silence their own conscience, threatening to cry out 
against the exploitation of the people. They fasted faith- 
fully but slew the prophets of God who had a way of mak- 
ing them feel unpleasant by their preaching. These re- 
spectable leaders of the people did not want to be disturbed 
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in their religious observances. They too wanted the “ good 
old comfortable Gospel ” but Jesus was not one to give it to 
them. The only cause that can reasonably explain Jesus 
death was His insistence upon a social application of re- 
ligion. They felt His condemnation and resented it. They 
feared Him and because they had the power they killed Him 
in the hope of silencing His accusing voice. They and their 
religion could have none of Him and His social message. 
His great commandment to love your neighbor as yourself 
fell into the ethically and spiritually decadent world of His 
day like a social dynamite that ultimately blew the whole 
system to atoms. We have but recently discovered that His 
Gospel will have the same effect upon the semi-pagan social 
order of our own day. He once more released the old 
prophetic spirit and courage, making His message a Gospel 
of redemption and revolution.’ The active leaven of His 
Gospel was the social ideal of loving your neighbor as your- 
self but the Gospel which the Church proclaimed had little 
in common with His revolutionary message nor has it had 
the power to challenge men as has the Gospel as it fell from 
the lips of Jesus. 

We need not raise the question of Jesus’ eschatological 
views or the question of an interim ethics which He may 
have preached to be convinced that He understood the close 
relationship that exists between man’s spiritual and material 
conditions. He was not unmindful of the physical condi- 
tion of people and the only reasonable explanation of His 
miracles of healing lies in the great appeal that human suf- 
fering made to Him. Jesus “ went about doing good ”’ be- 
cause He knew that saving souls was impossible without 
saving bodies and bodies can only be saved in a redeemed 
environment. Morality is an incomprehensible idea to 
men who must snatch an existence out of the gutter. A 


7 Cf. Christianity and the Social Crisis, by Walter Rauschenbusch and 
also Jesus Christ and the Social Question, by Francis Peabody. The 
Church and the Ever-coming Kingdom of God, by E. E. Kresge has a 
chapter on this phase. 
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fuller understanding of this fact has led the Church to un- 
dertake the redemption of the world. But Jesus also en- 
larged the idea of neighbor by freeing it from all class and 
race limitations, and went out of His way to shock the 
racially proud and sensitive Pharisees by extolling a de- 
spised Samaritan above the priest and the Levite as an ideal 
neighbor. He mingled freely with these out-cast “ dogs” 
and insisted that every human being, regardless of his con- 
dition, is worthy of love. In loyalty to this ideal He opened 
His brotherhood to the hated taxagatherer, to the Zealot 
fanatics, to the harlot, and the great mass of “ unclean” 
but human folk.* 

The Gospel of Jesus nowhere draws any fine distinction 
between the spiritual and the material, between the needs of 
the body and the needs of the soul. When He gave an il- 
lustration of real service to God upon which salvation de- 
pends, He did not even include prayer or any religious serv- 
ice arbitrarily so designated. The one test which He ap- 
plied was the test of simple service to the needs of the hu- 
man body. “Iwas hungry and ye gave me meat.” In the 
parable of the good Samaritan, the return of the Prodigal 
and other parables and acts He emphasized this phase and 
made it clear that religious service was rendering help to the 
bodies of men rather than going through some religious 
ritual or sacremental ceremony. Such a deep interest in 
human affairs could only rise in a soul deeply conscious of 
His social life. Only violence can destroy the social impli- 
cations of such a Gospel ° and our age is true to Jesus to in- 
sist upon its social application. Both our moral and intel- 
lectual acumen demand such an application and the Church 
is making an effort to meet this new demand. 


THE SociIAL ELEMENT IN THE NEw TESTAMENT 


Jesus’ social religion so profoundly for this world was 
soon displaced and another not for this world was substi- 


8 Cf. The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles F. Kent. 
9 Cf. The Finality of the Christian Religion, by George B. Foster. 
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tuted. It is a question if even the disciples ever compre- 
hended the revolutionary nature of the Gospel they heard 
proclaimed. If they did understand it they have left no 
clear record of it, for already in the New Testament we see 
the process of compromise with Jewish and pagan specula- 
tion going on. This tendency ultimately eclipsed the Gospel 
of the Kingdom. The conviction is borne upon us that we 
owe a great deal more to the memory of the disciples than 
we do to their comprehension of what they heard. The 
supernatural Savior came to take the place of the Founder 
of the Kingdom and with the vanishing of the Kingdom 
hope as a redeemed society the social ideals of Jesus per- 
ished. Paul has several references which seem to have a 
social conception of religion as their background and the 
nearer he stayed to the teachings of Jesus the more social 
his own teaching remained. Paul could not entirely escape 
the social spirit of Jesus because he was too near to the 
source both in time and place, but his chief interest lay in 
the supernatural Savior and not in the Kingdom which had 
been the chief concern of Jesus. For it, He had suffered 
and died, but ultimately Jesus’ own hope for the Kingdom 
was eliminated by a supernaturalism that was the counsel 
of despair. 

The passage in the Epistle of James 5:1, etc., “ Come 
now ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries are coming 
upon you. Your riches are corrupted and your garments 
are moth-eaten. Your gold and your silver are rusted and 
their rust shall be a testimony against you, and shall eat 
your flesh like fire,” sounds like the passion of an Amos 
and the zeal of Jesus as it flamed forth in the woes against 
the Pharisees blended into one. No modern socialist’s con- 
demnation of the present capitalists is more scathing and 
severe, yet James has very little in common with modern 
socialistic hopes for a radical transformation of human so- 
ciety. Verse 7 reveals the real interest of the writer, who 
shows no sign of the modern social passion for he adds 
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“ Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the coming of the 
Lord.” Even a hurried reading of the New Testament re- 
veals the lack of any spirit that we might identify with the 
modern social hope. Nor should we expect the writers to 
have it for forces that have arisen since then have given men 
the new outlook upon life that was necessary before the so- 
cial consciousness could come to expression. For this rea- 
son it is useless to go to the Bible for a social program that 
will solve our modern social problems. The social con- 
sciousness is a new element in human development, but its 
roots lie deep in the moral passion of the past and especially 
in the prophetic spirit. 

Neither the disciples nor the early Christians could break 
away from reliance upon supernatural means of ushering 
in-the Kingdom, but at heart they desired the Kingdom on 
earth. They failed to grasp Jesus’ fundamental idea of a 
progressive realization of the Kingdom. It was not to be 
imposed upon an unwilling world but was to be accepted as 
the primary task of men. Men have since broken with this 
reliance upon supernatural intervention and have ceased to 
wait patiently until the Kingdom should descend from the 
sky because they realise that if they do not build it by the 
sweat of their own brows and the sacrifice of their own 
life’s blood, the Lord will never come and hand to them on 
a golden platter. God cannot and would not impose His 
Kingdom upon unwilling men and when they are once will- 
ing to accept it they will set to work to attain it. To im- 
pose. His Kingdom would still leave men unregenerated and 
the Kingdom necessitates redeemed men. The passage in 
James 1:26, “ pure religion and undefiled before our God 
and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction,” seems to speak the spirit of Jesus but he 
adds “and to keep oneself unspotted from the world,” not 
in Jesus’ sense of rising above it but by fleeing from the 
world and leaving it to its fate. James speaks neither the 
message of Jesus as it related itself to world mastery nor 
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does He voice the modern hope for a world redeemed from 
evil and built upon love, justice, and brotherhood. 

The Book of Revelation condemns the evils and corrup- 
tions of the present world but it does so quivering with the 
sting of persecution and yearning for flight from the pres- 
ent evil world. It condemns the present world but has no 
hope for improving it through social forces and human co- 
operation. The world is evil and must be burned up so 
that the New Jerusalem may descend from heaven. No- 
where does it express the hope that the world may be re- 
deemed, it is doomed to destruction by the wrath of God. 
The whole view of the Book is that of pagan asceticism and 
otherworldliness and it does not voice the hope of a world 
redeemed from evil through the working together of social 
forces and human agencies. These are the very factors 
that have given us the social conception of Christianity. 
Yet it must be clear that the New Testament writers could 
not get away from a Kingdom of love and righteousness 
even though they projected it beyond the sky and gave over 
this world to destruction. They believed in a Kingdom and 
preserved an idea which they could not comprehend because 
they lacked the intellectual and moral insight. The one fact 
to be noted is that Christianity has always, since the days of 
its Founder, had a Kingdom of love and righteousness. 
This faith assumed many forms but it has always been pres- 
ent. The Church Fathers continued to interpret this King- 
dom as an otherworldly paradise because they remained 
under the influence of the compromise with pagan asceti- 
cism which paid little attention to either human or earthly 
affairs. Under the spell of this world-weariness men could 
do no more than cling to the hope of a Kingdom which 
would save them out of the world. They could not have 
the interest in this world that modern men have nor could 
they have the social consciousness which has become one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the modern world. 
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THE SocIAL ELEMENT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


The otherworldly attitude of the Church Fathers and the 
early Church continued into the Middle Ages and the Chris- 
tianity of this period had no social interest whatever. It 
accepted misery, poverty, suffering and exploitation as part 
of the eternal scheme of things. The Church herself be- 
came a reproduction of the very system which Jesus died to 
eliminate. Under the fiction that the Church, with all her 
wealth, was God’s society for the relief of the poor and 
needy she concealed her own avarice and worldliness. 
Under the cloak of charity lazy priests and worldly church 
officials found a pious hiding place. While the Church 
gave alms, she put much more of the world’s small wealth 
into her own coffers to support an army of dignitaries in 
luxury. To justify this parasitic squandering of the wealth 
of the world she built up a system of theology that turned 
attention from her social shortcomings and fastened upon 
her members a sacramental conception of religion that 
paralyzed all social interest. 

Teaching that voluntary poverty, except for her sacro- 
sanct officials, was a blessing the Church could easily insist 
that involuntary poverty was a mark of God’s favor. Men 
were told to be grateful because God in His infinite wisdom 
had seen fit to make them poor. By this attitude the Church 
not only condoned the exploitation of the people by the 
priests and nobles but actually encouraged it so that she 
might share in the spoil. To give a semblance of Christi- 
anity the Church joined the social pirates in a conspiracy of 
charity. She manufactured the illusion that the rich could 
be saved if, through the Church, they gave a little of their 
ill-gotten wealth to their neighbors who were in the last ex- 
tremity of want through the exploitation under which they 
were suffering. The Church granted salvation to all who 
would permit her to administer their charity so that she 


might take a great proportion of it for her own purposes. 


Such an unsocial frame of mind produced the attitude of a 
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certain landlord who having ejected a widow for nonpay- 
ment of rent, contributed the amount of the arrearage to her 
through a friend who interceded. It never occurred to him 
to render a real service by permitting her to remain, because 
he was still working out his salvation with the good work 
of almsgiving. It has been very difficult for the Church to 
be weaned from this unsocial frame of mind as was re- 
vealed just several years ago when one of the denomina- 
tions used the following as an inducement to separate some 
wealthy members from their raoney. “Have you any 
money with spots on it because you got it by being greedy 
and selfish? Did you make your money by making others 
suffer? Are any poorer because you are rich? Are any 
hungry and sick because you are well clad and fare sump- 
tuously every day? If so, there are blood spots on your 
money. Such money you had better give to the Lord for 
humanity’s sake, and He will wash it with the tears of 
orphans and helpless children and will sweeten it with the 
thankful prayers of saved heathen.” Such an attitude is 
utterly ignorant of the social nature of wealth and as long 
as the Church teaches such unsocial standards she has not 
attained to the conception of religion as it was in the mind 
of Jesus. It implies an absolute indifference to the social 
nature of human life and it ignores the divine law of broth- 
erhood. To be thoroughly social the Church must prevent 
the existence of money with blood spots on it and she dare 
not bless it with the subtle suggestion that if she may dis- 
pense it the curse of its stain will be removed. Such a view 
if tolerated will despoil us once more of the social power of 
Jesus’ fearless Gospel. , 

Yet out of this selfish and unsocia) almsgiving the social 
consciousness gradually emerged. Helping needy men cre- 
ated an interest in them and the causes for their need. The 
Church to-day may well ponder the cry of the workers of 


the world, “‘ we want justice, not charity,” for in it we hear 


the cry of men Starving for a fuller and freer socia) life 
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In seeking help to satisfy this hunger for a fuller life 
men turned to the Church but found her hostile to their ef- 
forts to build a new social order. As a consequence the so- 
cial leaven had to ferment outside of the Church for a long 
time. Francis of Assisi*® in the eleventh century and 
Savonarola in the fifteenth revealed the corruption of the 
Church and the unsocial attitude that had completely para- 
lyzed the effort of the Church for social reforms. Both 
men began movements which would have restored the social 
emphasis of Christianity, but the Church emasculated both 
movements. Their intense interest in the material condi- 
tion of the masses and the joy they found in serving the 
hungry bodies of men were the stirrings of a new vision of 
religion. 

Men were beginning to feel a social duty which could not 
be fulfilled in cloistered cell. They began to reach out to 
help their fellowmen who were suffering in misery and op- 
pression. Francis and the Mendicants went about doing 
good in imitation of Jesus and found themselves on the 
high road to the discovery of the social ideal of service.” 
Mingling with needy men and living their lives in sympathy 
opened the heart to a desire to improve their wretched con- 
ditions. This was a magnificent possibility for a social 
vision but in the end it had to fail because men were held in 
check by the fear of the Church and the failure of the moral 
consciousness of the time to regard poverty and all of its 
attendant misery as removable evils. But men could not 
deny the stirrings of a new civilization and they began to 
realize the cramped condition of life for countless multi- 
tudes. Many generations passed before these new stirrings 
yielded results, but men were beginning to reach out, albeit 
unknown, to a more satisfying religion that should more 
adequately meet their social needs through a more perfect 
social order.” 


10 Cf. St. Francis of Assisi, by Paul Sabatier. 

11 Cf, Christianising the Social Order, by Walter Rauschenbusch; The 
Church and the Changing Order, by Shailer Mathews. 

12 Cf. A History of the Reformation, by Thomas Lindsay. 
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THE SOCIAL ELEMENT IN THE RENAISSANCE 


The new civilization that grew out of the social awaken- 
ing of the Mendicant Movement was the Renaissance, 
which was nothing less than an intellectual revolution. 
Men began to rely upon personal experience rather than 
dogmatic assertion as the source of authority. Supersti- 
tion and otherworldliness began to lose their power over 
the minds of men. Men were growing more interested 
in human welfare and reached out in every direction as 
their minds began to experience the joy of pioneering. 
Many new inventions laid the foundation for modern in- 
dustry and commerce. But in laying these foundations for 
a new form of wealth they also introduced the evils and 
problems of modern industrialism. What thus began as an 
intellectual revolution ended as a political and social up- 
heaval because the foundations of society had been shifted 
in the meantime. 

This new civilization began with a new love for nature 
already forshadowed by Francis of Assisi in his preaching 
to the birds and his love for the great out-of-doors. The 
love of nature preceded the love of man and created the in- 
terests that led investigation into the scientific and soci- 
ological fields. Petrarch, who was the first for many a 
century to climb a mountain for the sheer joy of the sunrise 
had discovered many good things in this world and ex- 
pressed a new interest in earthly affairs as early as the four- 
teenth century. The earth with its flowers, fields, birds and 
mountains was more than a wicked world hopelessly in the 
grip of the devil. He saw something inherently good in the 
world and refused to believe that it was doomed to destruc- 
tion because of its evil nature. He also began to suspect 
that man was not as hopelessly wicked as he had been repre- 
sented to be. There was a goodness at the heart of the uni- 
verse that had always been denied and yet he had discovered 
that it was really there. Social Christianity owes an unpaid 
debt to men like Petrarch, Abelard, and the humanists of the 
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Renaissance who through a study of nature and a love for 
man began the explorations that led men from musty books 
to the open air of human life and happiness. Their two- 
fold interest led them to study both the personality of man 
and the environment which they had begun to suspect had 
a molding influence upon man’s personality. They made 
the great discovery that personality is a social product as 
much as it is the result of individual achievement and effort. 
They were in truth social prophets before the social con- 
sciousness had developed enough to recognize them. Their 
zeal for humanity could however not overcome the social 
inertia and the degrading idea of total depravity taught for 
1,500 years, but they once more brought to light Jesus’ own 
conception of religion and released forces that led directly 
to the Reformation which was in a true sense the culmina- 
tion of the social ideals that had been at work in the unso- 
cial atmosphere of the Middle Ages. 


THE SocrAL ELEMENT IN THE REFORMATION 


The Reformation ** was the immediate result of the in- 
terest in human affairs that had been encouraged by the 
humanists of the Renaissance. The sixteenth century 
opened with the challenge flung out by a monk who was 
voicing the new aspirations of a humanity that had awak- 
ened and become interested in itself and the present world. 
It struck at the unsocial attitude of almsgiving that fastened 
poverty and misery upon multitudes of men. It soon, for 
this reason, became more than a reformation and involved 
a demand for a new social order. The experiments at 
Miinster, in spite of their perversions, and the Peasants’ 
Revolt were legitimate children of the Reformation. Both 
movements were radical and revolutionary and expressed 
the new social consciousness that was just beginning to 
develop. It is the spirit of the Minster experimenters and 
the Peasant Revolutionaries, four hundred years late in 

13 Cf, A History of the Reformation, Vol. I, by Thomas M. Lindsay. 
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coming to fruitage, that is at work to-day in industry, 
politics, and religion. 

Luther himself gave the toil of the common man a re- 
ligious value and thus destroyed the harmful distinction 
between secular and sacred. Men were taught that all work 
faithfully performed was worship. If men were worthy 
thus to labor with God they were likewise worthy of better 
treatment than had been their lot in the past. What they 
needed was justice, not charity, and an opportunity to work. 
Luther suspected, though he never fully realized it, that if 
the laborers were given justice there would be no need for 
almsgiving. The Peasants saw much more clearly the 
causes of their misery and started out to remove them. It 
was the sweat of their brows that filled the coffers of the 
Church and built the castles of the nobles, while they strug- 
gled on in wretchedness and starved in hovels. They rose 
in a great movement of revolt to gain the freedom they felt 
was their divine right. But in the end, the Reformation 
accomplished little for social Christianity. A scholasticism 
as barren as that against which the Reformers protested 
restored the very conditions in Protestantism that had led 
to the decay of the Church in the Middle Ages. Theologi- 
cal wars and party suspicions soon turned the Reformation 
out of its original channels. 

One of the most important reasons for the failure lies in 
Luther’s fear of the Peasants’ Revolt, which he did not 
understand. He became frightened when he saw the radi- 
cal conclusion of his own movement and was unprepared to 
accept it. He was too much a monk to sense correctly the 
new freedom and democracy that he had released and he 
was too busily engaged in the theological controversies that 
were inevitable to thoroughly understand the social impli- 
cations of his own message. He failed to see that the Ref- 
ormation was a movement of the discontented masses and 
to him it always remained nothing more than a theological 
reformation. Because he failed to see his movement as a 
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social upheaval of the masses he was unable to properly 
estimate its far-reaching implications, for he neither under- 
stood nor saw the yearning for freedom that had led to the 
revolt. For once, however, the people became articulate 
and demanded from the privileged classes, a recognized 
status of their own to which they felt their strength and 
worth entitled them. The movement of the masses had 
begun, but it was not understood by the leaders of the Ref- 
ormation. Men yearned for the removal of the barriers to 
freedom and expression which to them was equivalent to a 
demand for a new social order. The fresh air of freedom 
was blowing upon their faces and they were reaching out 
toward a new world. But this burning hope was quenched 
in a stream of blood and a great opportunity was wasted. 
Yet men could not forget that vision of a better world and 
the vision has haunted them ever since. While the privi- 
leged were congratulating themselves that the Peasants had 
been put back into their place the undercurrent of unrest 
continued to gather force. It is still gathering force and 
when it will break out in a world-wide flood no man can 
tell, but break out it will, and when the flood recedes a new 
social order will emerge. The Peasants were crushed and 
the tide of freedom stemmed but the will to freedom could 
not be destroyed and to-day the world is moving toward 
more, not less freedom. The tide of freedom is in the flow, 
and blighted as was the work of the Reformation it served 
to open the flood gates of democracy. It turned the grow- 
ing social consciousness into religious channels and helped 
men to think of religion socially. In this way it gave a 
distinct contribution to Social Christianity. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE IN THE SOCIAL INTERPRETA- 
TION OF CHRISTIANITY ** 


One of the most important influences that led men to the 
social interpretation of Christianity was the new attitude 
toward life produced by the scientific spirit. Neither the 

14Cf. The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, by Arthur McGiffert. 
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Church Fathers nor the men of the Middle Ages had any 
interest in the facts of existence and even condemned such 
study as evil in itself. They accepted the conclusions of 
speculation and the Bible as final in all matters. This atti- 
tude of blind acceptance of theological speculations made 
possible the maladjustments that weighed so heavily upon 
Medieval life. The new interest in the present world and 
its phenomena introduced by the humanists’ love for nature 
substituted the method of observation and experiment for 
the deductions of speculation and the authority of the 
Bible.**> Men in their intellectual pilgrimage had come to 
the stage of development where they had courage enough to 
set aside the Bible if it contradicted the facts. They would 
not tell a lie even for God. Intellectual honesty was placed 
above submission to authority whether of priest or Bible. 
It freed men’s minds of the static view of the universe and 
gave them instead the creative idea of a dynamic world and 
an immanent God. 

Scientific study revealed the facts of an ever-changing 
world. Instead of having a final stage of life that had al- 
ways been just what it is now and would always remain so, 
men discovered that all life and institutions had developed 
from previous and more simple forms. Nothing in this 
world was standing still, nothing could stand still and live, 
and nothing was final, not even papal bulls. The old finality 
of dogmatism did not square with the facts and had to give 
way to the newer discoveries of science. What the people 
had naively supposed to have always been was but the work 
of time and by time was doomed to be superseded. Men 
had discovered the perpetual youth of things and turned 
their attention to the changing phenomena of the universe, 
and life. It was not long until their experiments revealed 
the solidarity of the whole universe as they had never seen 
it before. Man’s destiny is locked up in the destiny of the 
material universe and there is no break in the chain of life. 


18 Cf, The Direction of Human Evolution, by Edwin G. Conklin. 
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All life is one, living by the power of the same God. The 
discovery that all matter is immanently vital led men to the 
immanent God which has become such an important factor 
in social Christianity and has helped men to see the divine 
nature of every man. Unity and solidarity with all life 
and the universe are the two ideas that have given new value 
and meaning to human life and at the same time they have 
helped to lead us back to the simple purity of Jesus’ own 
Gospel. 

Men further learned that no stage of civilization can be 
final in a world that is ever becoming new and no religion 
dare therefore remain an apologetic for any stage. No re- 
ligion can survive the social changes of time that does not 
take up into itself the growing intelligence and social devel- 
opment of men.*® The best is yet to be, for God is march- 
ing on. Instead of God sitting with folded hands upon a 
golden throne science has revealed a striving and working 
God mightily at work but never at rest. He is always 
bringing the better out of the good and the best out of the 
better. Thus there is no experience that cannot be tran- 
scended, no social order that has reached the end of per- 
fection and no civilization that contains all there is of prog- 
ress. Life is ever on the move toward a new goal as new 


. wine must forever burst the old wine skins. Whenever 


institutions or social orders threaten to defeat the onward 
urge of life they have been and must be swept aside. God 
in life cannot be defeated. Such views put an end to the 
blessed contentment with things as they are that had made 
the masses satisfied with their wretched lot for 6,000 years 
of history. It will never be so again, for the spirit of rest- 
lessness has laid hold upon men and men have learned to 
approach the evils of injustice, privileges, kings, magnates, 
war, private property and a host of other maladjustments 
in a new spirit of daring. They have not always been and 


16 Cf. A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, edited by Gerald 
B. Smith. 
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their claim to divine right for existence has vanished before 
the facts that patient and faithful men have gathered. 

Science has also revealed the idea of evolution and men 
have applied it to the possibility of improving the condition 
of the masses. Truly science has given us a new heaven and 
a new earth and men can make even a better world through 
their own effort, for they have the knowledge and power 
sufficient for such a task. They need only the zeal which 
religion can give, and having been convinced of the solidarity 
of the whole universe it will not be long until they join 
forces with the laws of that universe to make the world 
new. But they will also claim the privileges and rights of 
the common life nor will they be denied those rights. A 
new certainty has gripped men, for science has destroyed 
the old certainty of dogmatism and men can no longer live 
by the old faith. They have wandered out into the un- 
beaten frontiers of the religious life and have come back 
with new experiences and new visions. They are no longer 
satisfied with the old world and having found their oneness 
with God and all humanity they have gone to work to build 
a new world in which there shall be more of love and broth- 
erhood. Science has vitalized the mind of man and placed 
into his hands new powers that are being applied to redeem 
mankind from poverty, misery, and suffering. This also 
is the task that religion has set for itself and truly science 
has become the handmaid of religion. 


THE INFLUENCE OF OTHERWORLDLINESS IN THE SOCIAL 
INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIANITY 


The ethical monotheism of the eighth century prophets 
and Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom as a redeemed so- 
ciety began a stream of protest against the existing order 
and its corruption. Both the eighth century prophets and 
Jesus had a love for righteousness that expressed itself in 
movements of revolt which drove fear into the hearts of 
those who were profiting by existing conditions. Amos, no 
less than Jesus, was hated because his teaching threat- 
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ened the existence of an order that was built upon injustice 
and maintained by force. Jesus was crucified because He 
condemned the existing order and the leaders of that order. 
He laid violent hands upon the status quo and that was one 
thing that the privileged never will tolerate. This spirit of 
revolt however was never lost and it has been present in 
many forms all through history. It has as often been nul- 
lified by the entrenched privileged classes who have turned 
it into channels where it could not interfere in any way with 
their continued enjoyment of unjust privileges. Under an 
unhealthy pagan asceticism, encouraged by the privileged, 
early Christianity soon lost its revolutionary nature and be- 
came otherworldly. This change took place in almost the 
same proportion that Christianity became the religion of 
the privileged. This otherworldly attitude lacked the pro- 
phetic spirit, yet at heart it was the prophetic protest against 
the misery and injustice of the existing order caused by the 
exploiting privileged classes. One of the ironies of 
history is the fact that the privileged were able to so di- 
rect this attitude of protest that it worked to their benefit. 
The protest was further made socially impotent by its atti- 
tude toward the nature of evil. The prophets had con- 
demned the present order in the burning hope of a better 
world, possible through repentance and obedience to the 
moral law of the universe. The otherworldly attitude was 
despair because evil was rooted in the very nature of the 
universe, and therefore beyond the possibility of elimina- 
tion. Yet the world-weary pilgrim of the Middle Ages was 
at one with the prophets and Jesus in their protest against 
the existing order and his hope for a better one. While 
otherworldliness could see no hope for the improvement of 
the present order and conceived salvation not as redemption 
of the world but as getting out of it as soon as possible, it 
nevertheless had the hope of an ideal social order built upon 
love, mercy, justice, and peace. Men needed only to be 
saved from the pious selfishness that was content to save 
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itself while the world went to ruin and chaos, to see the so- 
cial implication of the Gospel they had so grossly misunder- 
stood. A greater freedom from the domination of the 
privileged and a new spirit of self-reliance were needed to 
free the Social Gospel and both of these ultimately came to 
men in the Enlightenment which took them out of this pious 
selfishness and placed them into the stream of the social life 
of the race. In that stream there could be no blissful isola- 
tion and in the struggles of the common life they found 
contacts enough to call forth the hidden tenderness of a 
new mercy that reached out in desperate longing to save not 
their own souls but the life of all humanity. They came to 
see that fleeing from the world was the cowardice of base 
souls and in new courage they set themselves the task of re- 
deeming the world and conquering it for their Christ, thus 
restoring the original ideal of Christianity. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT MOVEMENT IN 
THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIANITY 7” 


Out of the absolutism that followed the crushing of the 
Peasants’ Revolt there gradually emerged a new idea of the 
rights of man. With this idea of the natural rights of man 
came also the idea of free thought and toleration in religion 
which reflected the broadened sympathies of men. This 
made possible a greater number of contacts and developed 
new interests in groups of varying ideas and religious opin- 
ions. All religion came to have a larger meaning and men 
became interested in religions that had been condemned as 
of the devil. Heathen religions came to have significance 
and were studied for their intrinsic value. The result of 
this renewed interest in religions was a demand for a ra- 
tional Christianity and the old dogmatic foundations of re- 
ligion began to crumble more and more under the investi- 
gations of science and comparative religions. In fact the 
Enlightenment was nothing less than a great liberalizing 

17 Cf, Article “ Enlightenment ” in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
by Hasting. 
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movement that expressed itself in literature, religion, poli- 
tics, and theology. Ruskin, Dickens, Carlisle, Victor Hugo, 
and a host of others familiarized the people with these new 
social ideas through the channels of literature, the French 
and American Revolutions expressed the new ideas of free- 
dom in politics, men like Schleiermacher worked them out in 
theology, the Deists still further popularized the new free- 
dom in religious thought, and Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, and 
Rousseau were preaching this new freedom in economics 
and government. Humanity received new dignity and the 
individual a social value that he had not had before in his- 
tory. The Reformation had brought most of these new 
ideas to light, but they needed an atmosphere more fully 
permeated with freedom before they could thrive. This 
new freedom was supplied by the Enlightenment. 

Had the Church been morally and socially awake she 
might have directed the great powers released by the En- 
lightenment and made it a constructive force in Christian- 
ity. As it was she failed and the movement that had 
promised so much for mankind ended in humanity worship, 
materialism, and atheism. But the movement had suc- 
ceeded in giving men a new vision and a deep interest in the 
things of earth and human life. It released a widespread 
interest in investigation of human conditions and brought 
to light many facts that have been of great service in the 
betterment of living standards among the masses. The 
good of the movement survived in a real love for humanity 
and a deeper understanding of the cause that underlie hu- 
man misery and degradation. It did succeed in freeing 
men from the bondage of a dead orthodoxy and supersti- 
tion and directed them into a larger conception of human 
life and Christianity. It opened the way for a more toler- 
ant atmosphere in religious matters and brought men to- 
gether who under the older dogmatism would have been in- 
veterate enemies. It helped to save Christianity from the 
narrowness and bigotry that was making it the stumbling 
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block to all good and intelligent people. It helped to restore 
man to an understanding of his divine sonship, and revealed 
him a social creature; the product of social forces. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIALISM TO THE SOCIAL INTER- 
PRETATION OF CHRISTIANITY 

The direct outcome of the Enlightenment was Socialism, 
which concentrated the ideas of science, the spirit of revolt 
and the hope for an ideal world into one movement powerful 
enough to make itself felt. -It turned modern thought into 
social channels as no other movement has been able to do. 
Its great earnestness and efficient propaganda have made it 
a tremendous force in the world to-day and compelled a re- 
study of every phase of life with a result that is affecting 
every human activity. Seldom has there been a movement 
that has so vitally reached the thought of mankind as has 
socialism. It has led men to re-study the Bible, especially 
the prophets and the Gospels, because it laid hold upon its 
ethical teachings. Under the compulsion of socialism many 
discovered the radical nature of the prophetic message and 
Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom as a human brotherhood built 
upon love and justice. These great messages had been so 
overlaid with speculations that it was impossible to gain 
their true meaning and three generations of patient study 
and education have not yet succeeded in freeing them from 
the incrustations of centuries. The socialists, though hat- 
ing the Church, claimed Jesus as the first Socialist, and it 
was this passion for Jesus that gave the movement much of 
its influence in the early stages. Its appeal was largely 
ethical and to the altruistic elements in men.** Its anta- 
gonism to organized religion is very largely the result of a 
reaction against the hostile attitude assumed by the Church 
in the early days of the movement. Nor can we escape the 
fact that socialists have often been more sensitive to social 
wrong than the Church which has often been found defend- 
ing entrenched injustice.” 


18 Cf, Socialism and Character, by Vida D. Scudder. 
19 Cf, Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus, by Henry Vedder. 
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Whatever our personal opinions may be, the power and 
worth of socialism to the future of mankind cannot be de- 
nied. It has succeeded in transforming the thought of the 
world. It has given men a social outlook upon life and 
turned Christianity into larger channels. Aside from the 
accidental extremes that always accompany any movement 
of reform, its ideals rest solidly upon the ideal of the King- 
dom as Jesus conceived it. Herein lies its power over the 
minds and hearts of men. In the new order which it aims 
to establish there shall be neither master nor servant, be- 
cause all shall be servants of the group. In that new order 
it seeks to enshrine the Christ-like virtues of love, sacrifice 
and service. The welfare and happiness of the humblest 
shall be placed above things and power, and shall be made 
the first concern of all. Men shall live above the barren 
level of mere physical existence. Truly Jesus would be 
happy in the world they seek to build and they stress the 
material conditions of life not because they fail to see a 
higher, but because they realize, as Jesus did, that until the 
material side of life is supplied there is no possibility for a 
higher. The savage never developed the higher side of life, 
not because he lacked the capacity, but he lacked the time 
and energy. His time and energy were spent in securing 
the material needs of life and this fundamental truth can- 
not be ignored to-day. Until man has leisure and inspira- 
tion to the higher life he will be unable to achieve it. A 
man who must snatch his food from the gutter or the gar- 
bage can, or who must crucify his body on the cross of long 
hours of toil in unsanitary conditions, cannot know the 
meaning of love or brotherhood as realities in his own life. 
He is doomed to bitterness and resentment. Love and jus- 
tice shall be the basis of the brotherhood which socialism 
seeks to realize through social forces and human codpera- 
tion. The charge is often brought against socialism that it 
demands a higher form of character than it makes any pro- 
vision to supply but such a charge is groundless. It realizes 
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that the socialistic state requires a higher type of character 
than society has thus far been able to produce, but it would 
train the higher type of character in the school of life. It 
would train character in the codperation of maintaining the 
brotherhood of love and service. In working to establish 
that brotherhood men would have to sacrifice and thus 
through sacrifice produce the character necessary in the 
more intimate relationships of the brotherhood. Socialism 
does not ignore character but neither does it ignore the ma- 
terial basis of life, and its most vital ideas are found in 
Jesus’ own conception of the Kingdom of brotherhood 
which He founded at Capernaum. 

The pioneers of this movement were Babeuf (1764- 
1797); St. Simmons (1760-1825); and Fourier (1772- 
1837). Augustine had pictured an ideal social order in his 
“ City of God” but he had narrowed it down to the Church 
and conceived it as theocratic. He would impose from 
without by God while the socialists started out with the 
avowed purpose of building the world according to their 
ideal. They refused to wait until it would be imposed upon 
them. The socialists have been accused of trying to force 
their views upon the world by force but the fact is they re- 
lied upon the sheer power of the ideal to win men. They 
aimed at a transformation of the social order not for selfish 
reasons but for the sake of suffering men and women whom 
they felt should be free from the misery and degradation 
forced upon them by the greed of others. What these ideal- 
ists saw in vision Robert Owens (1771-1858) attempted to 
work out in a practical way among his employees. His ex- 
periments gave great prominence to socialistic ideas and 
helped greatly to awaken the masses. They soon came to 
demand more education and got it. Popular education is 
very closely allied with the social conception of life and 
Christianity. Popular education has been concomitant with 
the phenomena of democracy. It has been a powerful agent 
in the development of the social consciousness and has been 
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the means by which the masses have gained the power to 
wrest from the privileged the freedom they now enjoy. By 
their campaign of education the socialists compelled many 
complacent Christians to face the facts of an unchristian 
social order built upon greed and maintained by the laws 
and armies of an exploiting privileged class. They made it 
impossible for the Church to continue supporting the founda- 
tions of the modern industrial order that is making impos- 
sible the spirit of brotherhood as Jesus would have it. They 
revealed the consequent evils of a competitive, capitalistic in- 
dustrialism and projected the program of a social order 
built upon the ideals of the Kingdom of God. 

The inspiration of the movement came from the Chartist 
uprising in England, which was the spontaneous outburst 
of oppressed men and women straining at a larger freedom. 
It was the first organized effort of the new industrial work- 
ers to make themselves felt as a group who had rights that 
were being ignored. They aimed to work out a new social 
philosophy of life that would include their own needs and 
happiness. It voiced the growing consciousness of the 
propertyless and unprivileged human beings who were just 
awakening to their own slavery and in the process of awak- 
ening they were being born anew. Their own bodies bore 
the evidence of the injustice under which they were suffer- 
ing and they demanded reforms that should shift the burden 
to sholders more able to bear the burdens of the common 
life. Through the Chartist Movement they expressed ca- 
pacities for visions and ideals and voiced their longings for 
a social order in which they might be able to give expression 
to these new-found capacities. The breath of democracy 
had blown upon the masses and they lifted up their faces to 
heaven in a new courage and manhood. 

The Christian Socialism of F. D. Maurice and Charles 
Kingsley grew out of the Chartist Movement. Although 
the influence of these men was more indirect it had a larger 
effect upon organized Christianity than the more political 
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movement. Their ideas were more widely disseminated 
and came to expression in a movement that has fired the 
imagination of hosts of people. The codperative movement 
which resulted from the labors of these two men is one of 
the finest expressions of the new social consciousness that 
we have. Popular education, laws for factory inspection, 
regulation of the employment of women and children, and 
general factory laws which helped to remedy some of the 
worst evils of industrialism were the result of the idealism 
kindled by the Chartists and the Christian Socialists. Be- 
cause of the social awakening produced by these prophets 
the Church was led to demand a new social order resting 
upon a new economic basis and emphasizing new ethical 
values. While the social pronouncements of the Church 
may as yet be known to only one fifth of her members a 
great distance separates the days of Lord Shaftesbury, 
when he could not even gain the silent approval of the 
ministers by their presence upon the platform with him, and 
our day of social creeds, Steel Strike Reports, and Research 
Bureaus. The Church has been led to the social interpreta- 
tion of Christianity by the resistless voice of protest that 
has been rising from socialism. Men and women outside 
of the Church realized the infinite worth of the individual 
that was being ground up in industry and often considered 
of less value than a mule, before many people in the Chris- 
tian Church realized this as a fundamental teaching of 
Jesus. They helped to create the desire for freedom from 
the crushing conditions of endless toil and poverty in order 
to gain time for the rightful self-expression that belongs to 
all men. Such freedom demanded greater equality of op- 
portunity and a more satisfying fellowship. Organized 
Christianity was challenged as it had not been since the days 
when the Church attacked the Roman Empire. After the 
first storm of hostility was over, the Church began to study 
the demands of these reformers and discovered that many 
of their protests and demands were just. While she had 
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been busy getting souls ready for heaven men had degen- 
erated to the level of the jungle beast in their social re- 
lationships, and had built up a social order as cruel and op- 
pressive as any that had ever cursed antiquity. While the 
Church was silent about justice, brotherhood and good will 
men had forgotten the real truths of the Christian religion 
and denied the Lord they professed in every human relation. 
The Church had to restudy her Gospel and compare its 
standards with conditions as they really existed only to find 
the wide gap between them. One half of the Gospel had 
been forgotten and was no longer being proclaimed. The 
world as a result had come to place things above human life 
and property rights were crushing human rights. Selfish- 
ness had been made the foundation of the social order and 
human brotherhood had almost been banished from the 
earth. Mammon was enthroned and had become the God 
of men. The task and the challenge of these conditions 
gave the Church a new fervor and forced men to accept a 
social interpretation of Christianity. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF UTOPIAN THOUGHT TO THE SOCIAL 
INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIANITY ” 


While the otherworldly were condemning things as they 
are another group was calling men to a vision of things as 
they might be. Their line goes back to Plato but the Chris- 
tian line began with Augustine, who in the fifth century 
called men to the vision of the “ City of God.” He begins 
the race of Christian Utopians. He tried to meet the prob- 
lems of his age, in many respects similar to those which 
gave rise to the social interpretation of Christianity, in a 
new way. He lived in an age of social, intellectual, politi- 
cal and religious confusion. Christianity had degenerated 
under the corruptions of the times and seemed helpless in 
the darkness of chaos. Old institutions were passing away 
and the ideas had not yet crystallized to take the place of 

20Cf. The History of Utopian Thought, by Joyce O. Hertzler. 
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those that had fallen to pieces. Men felt the deep need of 
a new moral basis for life and religion. Many Christians 
lost their faith, which resulted in a widespread demand for 
the restoration of pagan religion. It was the failure of 
popular Christianity to meet the deeper religious needs of 
men and women that drove them to seek a larger interpreta- 
tion of Christianity in our own day. There is a general 
atmosphere of fear and an apparent return to paganism to- 
day which is always the case when men are confronted by 
new situations at a time when religion has ceased to be a 
vital factor in their lives and they have lost the faith and the 
courage to go forward. When their religion fails to give 
them the standards of the new order they attempt to galva- 
nize the old standards to do service under the new condi- 
tions. Augustine showed that what was needed was a vital 
Christianity and not a re-vitalized paganism. So through 
social Christianity men have reached out and discovered the 
tremendous power dormant in the ideal of a perfect social 
order which had been expressed under the Kingdom hope. 
Many of the ideas that are now orthodox in the Social 
Gospel we owe to the Utopians who pointed out the pos- 
sibility of a perfect social order. 

Excepting Savonarola’s experiment at Florence there was 
no vision of a better world for one thousand years. After 
Augustine society fell asleep and only here and there was 
there an unexpressed longing for a better day. The Cru- 
sades from 1096 to 1273 sapped the spiritual energy of the 
people but at the same time they revealed a growing rest- 
lessness. The Black Death of 1347 introduced the modern 
problems of capital and labor and began the cleavage be- 
tween the capitalistic and laboring classes. The toilers 
began to reach out for more power, demanding higher 
wages, and introduced the modern spirit of unrest. People 
no longer accepted their hard lot as the verdict of fate or 
the decree of God. They began to suspect that economic 
causes lay at the root of all their misery. The development 
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of paper and printing gave this rising spirit of revolt a 
powerful medium of propaganda and expression that 
reached the masses in ever more effective form. The dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries opened a 
new universe to the startled gaze of men and tore them out 
of the old ruts in which their thoughts had been moving for 
a thousand years. In every respect men were living in a 
new world and they refused to accept the verdicts of the old 
world as final. Their minds had seen a new universe and 
now they came to demand reforms that would change the 
very foundation of the present world. 

Almost in the same year that the monk Luther nailed his 
thesis on the church door Sir Thomas Moore produced his 
book Utopia, which expressed the new revolutionary forces 
that had been at work in the social, political, intellectual, and 
religious worlds. It turned attention to religion as a pos- 
sible solution for the ills that were expressed in the widen- 
ing gap between the rich and the poor and made an effort to 
discover the causes for the decay of the Church. He began 
the interest in religion that has turned it into a powerful 
agency of social redemption. A long line of Utopians fol- 
lowed. Francis Bacon issued his New Atlantis in 1622, 
the main thesis of which was the possibility of a new social 
order through the exercise of the social will used consciously 
for social progress. In this book lay many of the ideas for 
the social conception of life and religion. The following 
year came Campanella’s City of the Sun, which expressed 
the ideas of the socialists of the French Revolution who re- 
lied upon the restoration of a lost state of nature which had 
been corrupted to produce the perfect social order. Abbé 
Morelly in 1775 really made this group a school by his book 
Code De La Nature. Francois Babeuf wrote his Society 
of Equals in 1790. But the first attempt to link these ideas 
with Christianity was made in 1825 when Saint Simmons 
made a real effort at a social interpretation of Christianity 
in his book The New Christianity. This was a real for- 
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ward step and marks a new period in the larger interpreta- 
tion of the religion of the Carpenter. In 1839 came Cabet’s 
Voyage to Icaria. Louis Blanc in France and Robert 
Owens in England were at the same time trying to work out 
many of these ideas in a practical way. In 1889, six years 
after Bishop Freemantle’s famous Bampton lectures, Ed- 
ward Bellamy gave the world his Looking Backward which 
was still an effort to restore the lost state of nature. Theo- 
dore Heftzka in his Freeland, published in 1890, and H. G. 
Wells’s Modern Utopia, published in 1905, speak the modern 
spirit of socialism. All these works presented an ideal so- 
cial order which might be attained by the united effort of 
mankind. They held before the people an ideal order that 
was in many respects the opposite of that which they knew 
in reality and helped to rouse an enthusiasm for a better 
world that is still in process of development. 

The influence of these Utopians upon modern thought is 
beyond the power of computation. But they helped a great 
deal to release the spirit of revolt as men saw conditions as 
they are and compared them with what might be if justice 
were done upon the earth. The one idea that runs through 
all these books is the possibility of improving the wretched 
lot of the masses through human instruments and the co- 
operation of social and human agencies. This is a strictly 
modern idea and we owe its origin to the Utopians. The 
world is no better, not because it is in the grip of the devil 
but simply because we have not made it any better. The 
possibility of improvement lies with men and the world will 
become a fit place in which to live just as soon as men will 
get to work and use the knowledge and power they already 
possess to remove the evils of injustice and oppression. 
Governments, religions, industry, law and politics were 
judged by the aid they render to realize the new social order. 
Tremendous numbers read these books and gained new in- 
spiration from them. They enlisted the altruism of thou- 
sands in a new crusade to deliver the masses from the bond- 
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age of oppression and exploitation and to set them into the 
larger freedom of a social order built upon love and main- 
tained by justice and mutual service. A few of the Utop- 
ians turned to Christianity for help in building this new 
world and the result was the Christian Socialist Movement. 

Its founder, Frederick Derinison Maurice, was a peculiar 
mixture of mystic, socialist, and reformer. He started the 
movement in 1848 as a protest against a materialistic social- 
ism and a socially dead Church. His sympathies were with 
the poor and he was convinced that their hard lot was the 
result more of injustice and exploitation than of their vices. 
He began the cooperative movement to help the workers to 
respectability and independence, but the movement was 
bitterly condemned as an unwarranted attack upon capital- 
ism and an absolute danger to society because it did not keep 
the workers in their place. He rejected force as an instru- 
ment of reform and relied upon education to secure the 
changes that he desired. He organized workingmen’s col- 
leges, the forerunners of modern labor colleges, in order to 
give them the knowledge necessary to secure reforms with- 
out the resort to violence. As a divinity professor he 
wielded a great influence in the church and gained many 
ministers for the Christian Socialists. Through this he de- 
veloped the confidence of the workers in the Church as an 
instrument of reform. He was joined by Charles Kingsley 
and William Morris. Their aim was to build a social order 
squarely upon the social teachings of Jesus and we may 
really speak of them as the Fathers of the Social Gospel, for 
they labored thirty-five years before Bishop Freemantle de- 
livered his lectures. They led the Church into new paths 
and helped her to meet the new issues of a new age on the 
basis of the whole Gospel. They have done much to awaken 
and save the Church, but ultimately the only power that 
could save her had to come out of herself. This awaken- 
ing was brought about by the Church herself through the 


work of a loyal son. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE HISTORICAL-CRITICAL 
METHOD TO THE SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


The last movement that released the Social Gospel was 
the historical-critical method. The different movements 
outside of the Church had prepared the way for a new in- 
terpretation of Christianity but the Church had remained 
static and stationary in her outlook. The world about her 
had changed from an individualistic to a social point of 
view while the Church was still living in the individualism 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. She seemed to stand serene and 
still in a seething sea of change; the last bulwark of a static 
conception of the universe. She boasted of “ the faith once 
and for all delivered to the saints,” of which she had now 
become the divinely appointed custodian, but the world paid 
little attention to her claims. She condemned the new spirit 
without making any effort to understand it and came near 
making the same mistake she had made in the period of the 
Enlightenment, but the time had come for the Church to 
change her position and while the change is too recent for a 
final evaluation, we shall find that one of the most powerful 
influences that wrought the change was the historical-criti- 
cal method applied to the study of Christianity and the 
Bible. The fullness of time has come again and new life is 
in the process of formation, against which the Church can- 
not stand. 

This new movement ** began with Spinoza as early as 
1670 when in his book Tractatus Theologico-Politicus he 
maintained that Moses could not have been the author of the 
Pentateuch in the form in which it is existing now. But it 
made its first important impression upon the Christian 
world in 1863. In 1863 the Bishop of Natal began to 
translate the Bible for the Zulus. In this work he had the 
assistance of one of the natives and when they came to the 

21 Cf. A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, Vol. II, 


by Andrew White. 
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flood story, this simple-minded Zulus turned to the learned 
Bishop with the question “ Do you believe all this?” That 
question forever shattered the ancient dogmatic and static 
‘conception of religion that had been accepted unquestioned 
for almost 1,500 years. It let in the healthier atmosphere 
of free and fearless investigation and set free the daring 
spirit of adventure in the field of religion. Almost over 
night the Bible began to speak a new message, a message 
uniquely for this age and for the problems with which men 
were wrestling. The noble Bishop set a good example of 
not lying even for God, even though it condemned him to 
an insignificant bishopric for life. His courage saved 
Christianity and the Church by upsetting the complacency 
of Christians who had come to conceive their religion as a 
body of traditions handed on unchanged from generation to 
generation. The new method made them realize that after 
all Christianity is nothing less than living the Christ-like 
life. Questions that had been thought settled for ages 
were reopened in the light shed upon the Bible by the dis- 
coveries of this new method, and the Bishop literally blew 
open the Bible once more and made it a living Book. It 
was no longer considered an arsenal for proof texts in the 
wars of theological speculation, nor was it conceived as di- 
vine knowledge handed down out of heaven. It became 
what in truth it really was, the history of the religious pil- 
grimage of the race. Men were saved from the embarrass- 
ment that resulted from many of the primitive views that 
it contains and they were freed to gather the spiritual and 
moral treasures that it contains. Dogmatic theologies were 
scrapped and old interpretations were discarded when it was 
discovered that the texts upon which they rested would not 
support the weight they were carrying unless torn from their 
context. In the general reorganization of faith that it was 
necessary to make the message of the prophets and the good 
news of the Kingdom received a prominence they had never 
enjoyed before. But the study of these messages revealed 
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the distance Christianity had wandered from its original 
spirit and the intentions of its Founder. 

What was more the Church discovered that the prophets 
were aflame with the social passion of modern socialists and 
and this destroyed the fear which the Church had had for 
these flaming prophets of a new order. Preachers actually 
discovered enough in socialism to make a study of it and not 
a few—not so many at first—had the courage to declare that 
there is something good in it. The prophets instead of 
being predictors of the divine plan and expositors of the 
blue prints of salvation, were found to be the heralds of a 
social order in which the Christian Socialists, at least, 
would feel at home. The Church ceased to fear socialism 
and the message of Jesus which had been overlaid by ages 
of superstition and theological speculation was once more 
exposed to the light of day. Jesus had proclaimed the good 
news of the Kingdom here on earth—not in a heaven be- 
yond the sky, but a redeemed humanity living in peace and 
brotherhood. Righteousness, justice, the infinite worth of 
each individual brotherhood, peace and service were not the 
copyrighted property of the socialists but the truth of the 
Church’s own Gospel if she had only proclaimed it. 


THE PROPHETS OF SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity has a message for this world; it has glad tid- 
ings for the oppressed and release for the captives. The 
Church has not yet universally come to this new spirit but 
the ground is cleared and the way is open for the new so- 
cial spirit to work its transformation of Christianity. 

‘A few words need to be spoken for the prophets who in- 
carnated this new spirit of freedom and gave it a voice. 
The first clear expression came in England in 1883 when 
Bishop Freemantle delivered the Bampton Lectures. They 
attracted little attention in England but when they were 
printed in America in 1885 they received a wide reading. 
His thesis, “ The World as the Subject of Redemption,” * 

22 Cf, The World as the Subject of Redemption, by W. H. Freemantle. 
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unfolds the social implications of the Gospel and maintains 
that the Church does not exist to save the individual out of 
the world but to save the world. The world is not evil, but 
has been made so by the selfishness of man, and hence it is 
capable of redemption. Religion consists of right relations 
with one’s fellowmen and is not simply a personal relation 
to God. Christ is the Savior of society as well as of the 
individual and His Kingdom is not of this world only in the 
sense that it is not selfish and worldly. Christianity de- 
mands the renunciation of self for society as the first re- 
quisite for entrance into the Kingdom. The Church 
through corruption failed in its highest calling of trans- 
forming the Kingdoms of earth in the Kingdom of her Lord 
and Master. He insisted that the ideals of the Kingdom 
must be applied to every relationship of life and Christ’s 
spirit must come to permeate the whole social order. Out 
of this ringing challenge, badly misunderstood at first, to 
the Church has come a new generation speaking more fully 
the prophetic voice of the Old Testament prophets and the 
good news of the coming Kingdom of God. 

Bishop Freemantle has stood as the representative of a 
host of prophets who have followed where he led. These 
are to-day speaking the Social Gospel, and may their tribe 
increase. We cannot go into their message, for it would 
require a book itself to interpret them, but the new day is 
upon us and the Church is adjusting her message and serv- 
ice to the new day through the labors and struggle of these 
early prophets, for they suffered the fate of all the prophets. 
They were misunderstood, ridiculed, scorned and perse- 
cuted. But their faithfulness has saved the Church and re- 
stored the religion of Jesus to its original social purity. 

With the content of the Social Gospel we are all more or 
less familiar and it remains for us only to mention the 
names of the pioneers. In rapid succession we have Josiah 
Strong, Francis Peabody, Washington Gladden, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Lyman Abbot, Josiah Royce, Henry Ved- 
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der, and the Reformed Church has had one of these proph- 
ets who twenty years ago was blazing the trail .when his 
voice alone was heard in the frontier stillness of this new 
age, none other than Dr. E. E. Kresge. These were but a 
few of the large army that was growing up all over the 
world, and now we have a younger generation, still grow- 
ing in number, who have caught the spirit of these early 
men and are carrying on their work. We are only in the 
birth period of Social Christianity, yet it promises more for 
human happiness and welfare here on earth than man has 
seen since Jesus came preaching the good news of the King- 
dom. The immediate task before us is to work out the so- 
cial implications of Christianity in our systematic theology 
so that our thought may be controlled by the social nature 
of Christianity. Thus far this task has been woefully 
neglected. While the cry “back to Jesus” may be made 
the shibboleth of reaction it has been fruitful in revealing 
the social significance of Christianity and exposing the cor- 
ruptions that were passing current as the religion of Jesus. 
It has led men away from speculation and dogmatism to 
the simple Gospel as it fell from the lips of Jesus and turned 
their attention to the brotherhood that He founded at 
Capernaum as His demonstration of what he hoped the 
Kingdom of God would be. Christianity is working now 
as Jesus intended that it should, and social Christianity is 
the most vital factor in the tremendous issues of to-day. 
Its day has just begun and its full meaning can only be un- 
folded as men grow into the spirit of Jesus and reach the 
stature of perfect sons of God. 
ALTOONA, Pa. 














III 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN’S CIVIC DUTIES 


F. W. HOFFMAN 


The Church as it exists for purposes of worship and of 
extending the Christian faith “is that portion of human so- 
ciety which partakes of redemption, but ultimately the 
Church will be the world redeemed.” We mean by this that 
the ultimate goal of our religion is to render humanity pure 
and holy in all the sweep of its relationships. As an in- 
dividual, a Christian does not only adhere to the spiritual 
body of Christ, “ composed of all those who are actuated by 
the reign of divine love, and who are constrained thereby to 
yield to God grateful affection and devoted service”; but 
he belongs also to humanity as it is composed of all nations 
and tongues and families. There is truth in the view which 
regards the world redeemed as synonymous with the Church 
in its perfected state. But the conquest of the world is not 
complete. In too many cases, Christian men act as if it 
were. The Church is still militant and those who compose it 
are to be soldiers bound by every obligation to a divine Lord, 
to see that His will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
“ The inwardness of the Christian righteousness has been 
recognized, says Canon Freemantle, it has been character- 
ized in our day as the special method of Christ; but its ex- 
tension and goal has been little dwelt upon. We have 
known, to use Paul words, the depth and height of the love 
of Christ, but not its length and breadth. Men see in Him 
the Savior of their own lives. We must show that He is 
the Savior of the life of the world, the Founder of a society 
which is to embrace all mankind in a fellowship of right- 
eousness.” 

To be inwardly righteous is not enough, but a man must 
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work and pray that justice and right relations may prevail 
in the world around him. Now for the securing of justice 
and right relations, we have laws and courts, states and gov- 
ernments, with those who are invested with power in them. 
With these the Christian Church and the Christian has to do 
as well as every other decent and worthy man in the com- 
munity. The Church and State, each claiming sover- 
eignty and independence, are existing side by side. The 
State exercises power over man in an outward sense; the 
Church exercises spiritual oversight and care. Both have 
to do with the Christian man. To both he is expected to 
render a loyalty. Now the question is asked, how far does 
his loyalty to the Church effect his loyalty to the State, and 
vice versa? 

Citizenship has a double claim upon the Christian man. 

1. As a citizen he owes a loyalty to the State. As a 
member of the political community, he in common with 
everyone else enjoys the protection afforded by municipal, 
state, and national government. He ought to be interested 
in upholding the authority that protects him. As a citizen 
he is taxed for the maintenance of all forms of rule among 
us. His taxation entitles him to a voice in the conduct of 
affairs. His responsibility is not discharged by simply 
delegating to another the work of upholding the law and of 
transacting the public business. The town-meeting of co- 
lonial times was one of the best means of keeping all men 
intelligent concerning the things affecting the public wel- 
fare. It would be difficult for the town-meeting to func- 
tion under our greatly increased population with its diversi- 
fied elements of weakness and strength. It would be an un- 
wieldy expedient. Governmental powers and prerogatives 
are now delegated to a few who transact the business of the 
public for the many. But it is the duty of the many, never- 
theless, to keep themselves informed on the way their busi- 
ness is conducted. It is the indifference and over-confidence 
of the average citizen in those put in office to transact public 
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business that leads to nonfeasance and corruption in politics, 
Citizenship ought to command the attention that its inter- 
ests demand. No amount of private obligation will excuse 
any man from public duty, to the extent of keeping himself 
informed on matters vital to the welfare of the community, 
both from a moral and a material standpoint. 

2. But the duties of citizenship ought to command the 
attention of Christian men because of their religion. A 
man may be a good citizen and not be a Christian; but no 
man can be a good Christian and not be a good citizen. 

The New Testament is not silent on matters pertaining 
to citizenship. Christ not only counseled His disciples to 
render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s; but He Himself was in subjection 
unto the powers that then ruled the world. It was this at- 
titude of Jesus toward the temporal power of His day that 
led to His rejection by His own nation. If Jesus had 
broken with the temporal government of His day, multi- 
tudes would have flocked to His side. The crisis of His 
ministry occurred, when at a heat of popular excitement, 
He refused to permit the multitudes in their enthusiasm to 
proclaim Him king. But while He thus recognized the 
legitimate claims of the ruling power, He, nevertheless, in- 
sisted on His superiority to that power. When Pilate 
boasted that he had the power to deliver Him to be crucified 
or to release Him, Jesus replied: “ Thou couldest have no 
power at all against me, except it were given thee from 
above.” Christ did not ignore the constituted authorities 
of His time. While we have no positive record, we believe 
that He kept Himself informed as much as people of His 
day could about matters pertaining to government. At 
least we know that He refused to be a revolutionist. He 
was not ignorant of the conditions under which His coun- 
trymen lived, and He chose His course with full knowledge 
of these conditions. Jesus never did anything out of ignor- 
ance. He was always guided by principles. 
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The attitude of Christianity to the temporal government 
was later more elaborately applied in the writings of the 
apostles. These men were all Jews, but they were not gov- 
erned by the common Jewish conceptions of their day. 
“To the Jewish mind,” wrote Dr. G. B. Stevens of Yale, 
“the Roman Empire was the embodiment of cruelty and 
oppression, and its overthrow was the fond dream of every 
Jewish heart. Paul does not discuss the character of the 
Roman Empire as such. He contents himself with urging 
the general principle that the State is a divinely constituted 
order of human society and that it is an instrument of God 
for accomplishing His ends among men. The State de- 
rives its authority from God, and to resist its power is to re- 
sist God’s ordinance. It exists for the good of the people; 
its function is to protect the law-abiding and to restrain the 
lawless; hence it possesses the right to punish. In order to 
carry out this purpose, it may exact tribute of its citizens. 
This right gives rise to the duty to pay taxes. The duty 
to obey the law and to contribute to the maintenance of the 
State is a duty rendered to God, since the State is God’s in- 
strument for the regulation of society, and His will is the 
source and origin of all legitimate civil law and authority 
among men.” 

There is great need to-day to set forth the truth taught 
in the New Testament concerning the duties owed to the 
State. From what we have gathered from the words and 
example of Christ and from the writings of the apostle, it 
would appear that the whole duty of a Christian citizen was 
to submit meekly to the constituted authorities, be they evil 
or be they good. To submit to those that have the rule 
over us is undoubtedly taught; but mere passive submission 
isnot enough. As long as ultimate authority was lodged in 
a ruling class that represented a small per cent. of the popu- 
lation, the counsel of passive submission was the part of 
practical wisdom, but with the advent of modern democracy 
and the passing of ultimate authority from the few to the 
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many, passive submission must be accompanied by active 
endeavor to make the constituted authorities that rule over 
us all that they should be, that they may elicit a willing and 
not an unwilling obedience. 

Representative government implies that the people are 
their own rulers. In this country, the President, governors, 
and legislatures are in reality servants who do what the 
people empower them to do. It follows from this that our 
rulers represent the average type of our citizenship. To 
lift the standard of those who are in authority, we must lift 
the standard of citizenship in general. Do we wish to see 
better laws exacted and existing ones more perfectly exe- 
cuted, do we want to see national and civic righteousness 
more firmly established? Then must Christian men see to 
it that they raise the type of manhood and womanhood that 
will be satisfied with only the best men for our public of- 
ficers. The way to go about securing better things in civil 
life, is for the best men to make their citizenship a part of 
their religion. The divine right of kings has given place 
to the rights lodged in the public community, in which each 
individual contributes to the general welfare of all and the 
general welfare of all will enable each individual to attain 
to his highest and best. 

In America as nowhere else in the modern world govern- 
ment by the public opinion is on trial. ‘“ Some call it pub- 
lic sentiment,” says President Hadley, “ when a large num- 
ber of people demand that a certain thing be done. But 
this desire may arise from a widespread form of personal 
interest and selfishness. To be opposed to trusts is not pub- 
lic sentiment. But if a man would be offered the control- 
ling interests in a trust, and he refuse it because it is op- 
posed to the common good, that man would be manifesting 
the spirit of public sentiment. It cannot be too often re- 
peated,” says Hadley, “ that those opinions which a man is 
prepared to maintain at another’s cost, but not at his own, 
count for little in forming the general sentiment of a com- 
munity, or in producing any effective public movement.” 
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Public sentiment in the last analysis is a public conscience 
shared by each man for political ends, just as a private con- 
science is intended to guide a man in his private affairs. It 
is this kind of public sentiment that we Christian men must 
help to build up. And in this work the Christian minister is 
also to have part. We have been repeatedly told that we 
should magnify our calling as ministers of the Word of God. 
As such we have been invested in the eyes of many with a 
sanctity that separates us from the average citizen of the 
world. It is our duty to remind men that there is a God 
over them, that there is an hereafter when men shall be 
judged and that the present is a time of preparation and 
of character building for all men. Now there are a great 
many who think that is all a minister ought to be, a sort of 
general advisor of people in matters pertaining to the spir- 
itual life, God and the hereafter. He is not to meddle with 
the social problems of the day. This view is not so preva- 
lent as two or three decades ago, but it is still held by not a 
few individuals and even by some great corporations, such 
as the U. S. Steel Corporation, which is taking special pains 
to keep the clergy informed of how benevolently-minded 
that corporation is toward its employees. 

We believe in the sanctity of the holy office. We believe 
that it is necessary to have men set apart who will be able 
to give their thought and time to the interpretation of the 
Word and to prayer, but we also believe that the social 
implications of the gospel must not be ignored if we would 
be true to the divine Founder of our faith. When we be- 
came ministers, we did not expatriate ourselves. We must 
also bear our legitimate share in the work of good citizen- 
ship. As ministers we ought to welcome the study of the 
great social problems of our day as they are being studied 
by the Federated Churches in America. 

The social service commissions of our Churches and es- 
pecially that of the Federated Council of Churches of 
Christ in America are doing a great service in enabling the 
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Churches to create that public conscience that will make the 
social teaching of the Gospel felt in the solution of the great 
issues now before our people. 

And if we are not to excuse the minister, much less are 
we to excuse Christian laymen in this respect. We have 
demonstrated in the past decade what the Christian citizen- 
ship of our nation can do when it can function in its soli- 
darity. There is nothing that needs to be done for the 
betterment of human conditions that the united forces of 
the Churches cannot accomplish. But the Church must 
function as a whole. We must learn to pool our common 
interests and work for the accomplishment of our common 
tasks. We must not permit the arrogance of bold defiers 
of law and order to intimidate us. Professor Albert B. 
Hart, of Harvard University, recently declared “ that per- 
sons in open revolt against Prohibition, and all who preach 
disregard for law, are the most dangerous radicals in our 
country. The radicalism of the forces of lawless reaction 
is far more perilous than the radicalism of those who de- 
sire to bring about changes in our American form of gov- 
ernment.” 

As ministers we need to uphold in season and out of sea- 
son the fundamental Christian principle of being loyal to 
the laws under which we live. Let the pulpit give forth no 
uncertain sound. 

I cannot more fittingly close this article than to quote 
from several outstanding leaders of American thought and 
action : 

George Washington said in his farewell address: “ The 
basis of our political system is the right of the people to 
make and to alter their constitutions of government. But 
the constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish government presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey the established govern- 
ment.” 
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Abraham Lincoln said: “ Let every American, every 
lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate in the least 
particular the laws of the country, and never to tolerate 
their violation by others. As the patriots of Seventy Six 
did to the support of the Declaration of Independence, so 
to the support of the Constitution and laws, let every Ameri- 
can pledge his life, his property and sacred honor. Let 
every man remember that to violate the law is to trample 
on the blood of his father, and to tear the charter of his 
own and his children’s liberties. Let reverence for the law 
be breathed by every American mother unto the child that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in the schools, the semi- 
naries, and in the colleges; let it be written in primers, in 
spelling books and almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative halls and enforced in 
courts of justice. In short, let it become the political re- 
ligion of the nation.” 

Chief Justice Taft of the U. S. Supreme Court, who is 
also unwilling to “ countenance criminality by the cultured ” 
is quoted as saying: ‘“ This is a democratic government, and 
the voice of the people expressed through the machinery 
provided by the constitution is supreme. Every loyal citi- 
zen must obey. This is the fundamental principle of free 
government. It is dangerous doctrine for any citizen to 
excuse lawlessness. It is doubly dangerous when done by 
men in prominent positions.” 

It is time that Christian men stand shoulder to shoulder 
against the antinomianism of our day. Our communities 
can only be safe places in which to live as we insist upon the 
enforcement of the laws upon our statute books. To fail 
to lift the voice of protest when our officials permit laws to 
be flagrantly violated will sooner or later lead to our over- 
throw as a nation. 

“ Codperation,” says Dr. A. T. Robertson of the Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary, “is the great demand among 
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modern Christians. Churches so often leave it all for pas- 
tors to do. The forces of righteousness in our cities so 
easily disintegrate and fly apart. We have a common sal- 
vation, a common task, a common peril, and a common 
Captain of our salvation. When Christians, with frank 
recognition of their differences of standpoint and convic- 
tions, learn to pull together in all common interests against 
Satan, we shall see the beginning of the end of his dominion 
among men. But we have not even learned how to enlist 
all those in one denomination in any common cause.” 
LovuIsvILLE, OHIO 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


The Dynamic Ministry. By Oscar L. Joseph. Published by the Abing- 
don Press, New York and Cincinnati, 1923, pp. 169. Price $1.25 net. 


The work of the Christian minister is set in the spacious 
background of the modern world as indicated in the first 
chapter, Thoughts for Transition Times. The second 
chapter, The Advancing Protestantism, views the minister 
as thinker; the third chapter, The Distinctive Pulpit, de- 
scribes him as preacher; the fourth chapter, The Generous 
Pastorate, as pastor; the fifth chapter, The Opulent Wor- 
ship, as leader in Worship. The author’s viewpoint is 
modern. He writes with enthusiasm, being convinced that 
the movement of Christian experience in modern life is 
progressive and spiritually constructive. It rediscovers 
the opulence of our resources as preachers of a living gos- 
pel. It keeps us in the highways of the historical develop- 
ment of Christianity. The whole treatment is true to the 
title, “ The Dynamic Ministry,” in that it deals freely with 
ideals and frankly says nothing about programs. It is a 
tresh, vigorous, encouraging restatement of the work of the 
ministry in modern life. We commend the volume to all 
ministers whether liberal or conservative for the simple 
reason that it forces the reader to face the ruling spirit and 
ideas of the age in which he actually lives. It is a book 
our laymen ought to read. It will enable them to see the 
task of the Christian ministry from within the viewpoint 
and experience of the minister himself. The distinctive 
value of the book lies in its organizing principle. The 
work of the minister is conceived in terms of the vision, 
spirit and power of the Kingdom of God as a present fact 
and future hope. 

E. S. BRoMER 
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The Minister and His Parish: A Discussion of Problems in Local 
Church Administration, By Henry Wilder Foote. Harvard Divinity 
School. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, 1923, pp. 
179. 

In a recent volume entitled “The Science of Winning 
Men” the anonymous author complained about the semi- 
naries of the day when he was preparing for the ministry. 
Their chief defect, he claimed, was that they failed to touch 
the question of the organization and administration of the 
local church. To this deficiency he attributed his utter 
failure in his first charge. He retired from the ministry 
for a time and studied the local church as a layman and 
then returned to the active work of the pastorate, making 
a surprising success of his second attempt. The volume in 
hand is in large part a series of lectures delivered to suc- 
cessive classes of theological students at Harvard Divinity 
School. It is typical of the fact that in the seminaries of 
our day a course in local church administration is a common 
fact. Practically all the leading seminaries are giving due 
attention to the problems of administration. 

The value of the present volume lies in its democratic 
point of view. Its working principle is the community. 
The minister and lay leaders and workers are simply the 
Christian organization for community service. The min- 
ister is the directing head, the parish is the functioning 
body. In consequence of this viewpoint and treatment this 
volume is intended for the layman as well as the minister. 

The writer is the son of a minister and has the back- 
ground of the minister’s home, pastoral experience of his 
own and extensive administrative work as a denominational 
leader. The treatment of his volume is, therefore, practi- 
cal rather than academic. It appraises organization as nec- 
essary and valuable only as it truly organizes and directs the 
vital life currents of individual and social Christian experi- 
ence. The titles of the successive chapters reveal clearly the 
concrete and practical nature of the treatment: I. The Call 
and Settlement of the Minister; II. The Rights and Duties 
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of the Minister ; III. The Legal Organization of the Parish; 
IV. The Working Organization of the Parish; V. The Par- 
ish Records; VI. The House of Worship; VII: The Parish- 
House; VIII. The Parsonage; IX. The Church Finances; 
X. The Minister’s Salary and Fees; XI. The Organist and 
Choir; XII. Church Advertising; XIII. The Church and 
the Stranger; XIV. The Ethics of the Ministerial Profes- 
sion; XV. The Liberty of the Pulpit. It may be further 
stated that the problems of local church administration are 
conceived largely in the terms of personal and social rather 
than denominational experience. The congregation is the 


unit of a growing Christian social order. 
E. S. BRoMER 


The Religious and Social Problems of the Orient. By Masaharu Ane- 
saki. 

Though small in compass this is a rare book, just as its 
author isa rare man. Dr. Anesaki, for many years profes- 
sor of the science of religion in the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, an Oriental and a Buddhist, is one of the world’s 
foremost scholars. His acquaintance with the Occident as 
well as the Orient is of the widest and most discriminating. 
And his sympathy is as wide as his knowledge. 

That a book on the religious and social problems of the 
Orient by such an author should be exceedingly enlighten- 
ing to the people of the West is only what is to be expected. 
What is most distinctively the theme of the book is the reac- 
tion of the Orient under the impact of Christianity and 
western civilization, and in the description of the fermenta- 
tion produced by this impact lies its deep interest. That 
the author does not unqualifiedly praise either Christianity 
or western civilization in the form in which they have come 
to the Orient is not surprising. Yet he is so gentle, so rea- 
sonable and so broad in his attitude that not a harsh word 
escapes him. He is humane to the core, and his deepest, 
sincerest interest is the brotherly coming together of the 
East and the West. It is of course not to be expected that 
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he would affirm the finality of Christianity, and yet he goes 
so far as to say that “ To reconstruct modern society means 
‘to Christianize it in the real sense.” Only, by Christianizing 
“in the real sense ” he means a Christianizing that is more 
thoroughgoing than that commonly found in the life of the 
West. In short, we have here a great and sincere soul 
endeavoring to utter truth concerning the deep problems of 
modern life, and the words spoken are by no means with- 
out profit either for the East or for the West. 
D. B. SCHNEDER 


An Adventure in Orthodoxy. By Joseph M. M. Gray. Abingdon Press. 

143 pp. $1.00 net. 

Here is an attempt on the part of a progressive thinker 
to help men maintain “ that sound appreciation of the con- 
servative spirit, so necessary if progressivism is not to lose 
balance or direction.” The reader is bound to be impressed 
with the success of the author’s undertaking and will lay 
down the book with a fortified conviction that the funda- 
mental elements of the faith delivered unto the saints must 
constitute the vital elements of the faith that will meet the 
demands of the new day. 

In the first chapter the author sizes up the present situa- 
tion in the light of the dominant characteristics of the age 
and the assets of the church. He calls this a day of revolt, 
but a revolt with a long preparation, a day of naturalism, a 
day of the expansion of human and humane interests toward 
the social unity of the world, and a day of pessimism. 

Over against these more or less new features of human 
experience he cites those which may be regarded as rather 
_permanent and unchanging. Personal identity endures; 
the sense of obligation remains; the instinct of the human 
heart for God is permanent; and there remains also the his- 
toric Christ. 

The church must face her task in the light of these mod- 
ern conditions and these permanent characteristics and needs 
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of man. “ The Church must react to life, not to be con- 
formed to it, but to be intelligible to it.” “ The essential 
note of the church is not its immobility, but its sustaining 
power. Its value lies in its serviceableness, not its rigidity.” 
“The first enterprise which religion must now undertake 
for this particular and threatening day is to vindicate its 
own claims by a convincing redisclosure of its character.” 

In four succeeding chapters headed The Rediscovery of 
Religion, The Return to Theology, The Adventure of Or- 
thodoxy, Through Credence to Creed, the author sets forth 
the character of religion from the viewpoint of a modern 
thinker and at the same time shows that this modern reli- 
gion no less than the orthodox religion of the past must be 
rooted in a personal experience of God realized and main- 
tained through a knowledge of the mind of Christ as re- 
vealed in the Scriptures and kept fresh and vital through 
the ministration and influence of the church. Such an ex- 
perience is bound to involve itself in Theology. Whether 
we will or nat our religion forms itself into certain cate- 
gories of thought. The author rightly claims that we must 
have a return to Theology, to a right thinking about God. 
“ Right thinking about God,” he says, “ would have saved 
multitudes of men and women their fortitude, their conso- 
lation, their hope and peace, during the catastrophes of war 
and pestilence which have wrenched the faith of so many.” 
There is also need of right thinking about sin. There must 
be, in the view of the author, a change in the conception of 
and the emphasis on sin. “If sin is a trifle to man, what- 
ever he considers the equivalent of salvation will be no 
larger. You cannot have a great deliverance from a small 
danger.” 

Theology must, however, take recognition of modern in- 
fluences, especially the influence of modern science and the 
influence of democracy. A theology worked out on the 
basis of a personal experience of God as described above 
and the established facts and ideals of science and democracy 
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will help to bring back a faith as effective as it will be 
buoyant. 

But the Theology of the new day whatever newness it 
may contain must nevertheless be rooted in the thought and 
experience of the past and of the many rather than of any 
particular individual. “The individual conscience and en- 
lightenment, the individual experience itself cannot be the 
final test of right thinking, for they do not represent the 
conclusions of life, but only the inferences of a very insig- 
nificant portion of life. The test of right thinking, the 
source of orthodoxy, is life in the large. You appraise a 
personal conviction, not by its effect on the person holding 
the conviction, but by what the effect would be if all indi- 
viduals held it.” Hence the need of seeing the historic 
continuity of thought and experience. “Our fresh advance 
in right thinking will not be an explosion; it will be a 
growth. It will not isolate the materials of today from all 
other days; it will fuse them with the stuff of all our yes- 
terdays and our advance of soul will be a development and 
not a departure.” 

There will also be a creed in the religion of the new day, 
but it must be lived and experienced before it can be for- 
mulated into words. “ Before a creed can become a stand- 
ard of personal belief it has to be discovered as a description 
of personal experience. A creed is not something which 
you believe in, it is something which tells what you believe 
in.” The important thing for the Christian in this tran- 
sition period is, not to worry about maintaining the formulas 
of faith which expressed the life and experience of Chris- 
tians of former centuries, nor to concern himself about the 
formulation of a new creed, but “to adventure on a con- 
duct of life and faith out of which, in the hands of others, 
the living creed eventually shall rise.” 

Thus the author makes the old orthodox faith pave the 
way for a religion that shall do for the present and future 
what the old faith did for an age many of whose character- 
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istics have become obsolete. This book is sure to be a god- 
send to many pastors and laymen who are seeking orienta- 
tion in the troubled sea of transition from the old to the 
new through which we are now passing. It will help them 
to maintain an attitude of respect and reverence for the 
truth of the old religion and at the same time open up vistas 
of growth and development in religion and theology occa- 
sioned and supported by modern thought and experience. 
Oswin S. FRANTZ 


One Man’s Religion. By Robert Quillen. The Macmillan Company. 
1923. 81 pp. 
This is the effort of a layman, a prominent journalist, to 


analyze religion on the basis of his own experience believ- 
ing that in so doing he is giving expression to “thoughts 
that are common to many millions of men.” In the few 
pages which his book contains he deals with the following 
subjects in successive chapters: Conversion, Love, Repent- 
ance, Forgiveness, Emotionalism, Fear, Preachers, Filthy 
Lucre, Miracles, Prayer, and Hypocrites. Naturally much 
remains unsaid on all these subjects but what he does say 
has the ring of sincerity and truth. He says something 
that is abundantly worth while saying on all these topics. 
The manner in which he says it helps to fix the truth in the 
reader’s mind. One Man’s Religion sets forth not only the 
religion of one man but also a standard on which others 
will do well to fix their minds. This book which resembles 
“the autobiography more than a treatise on philosophy ” 
and yet teaches a sound philosophy of life should receive a 
hearty welcome from pastors and laymen who give serious 
thought to their religion. Oswin S. FRANTZ 


My Forty Years in New York. By Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, October, 1923. 
256 pages. Price $2.00. 

I spent a year as a student in New York City and had 


the great advantage of hearing the outstanding preachers 
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of that and other cities. I heard Storrs, Talmage, Cuyler, 
Lyman Abbott, Henry Van Dyke, John Hall, D. J. Burrell, 
Wilton Merle Smith, Kittredge, Babcock, Robert Horton, 
Timothy Dwight and other great men who impressed me; 
but none stirred my soul and moved me to the depths like 
Chas. Henry Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church. He was in the midst of his big fight with 
Tammany Hall. Oh! How he thundered forth the eternal 
truth of God to the great crowds who packed the large 
church at every service! I think of him as a great Hebrew 
prophet, Isaiah, if you please, standing in a corrupt modern 
Jerusalem, defying the foes of God as he uncompromisingly 
proclaimed the eternal verities. There is the erect figure, 
in Geneva bands, conspicuous under his black beard. The 
voice is clear and commanding. There is little gesture. He 
reads closely, his finger tracing the manuscript on the lighted 
page. What stately diction, compelling logic, fierce sarcasm 
and moral passion in the measured utterance, yet all suffused 
with a genial humor from his great sympathy with the com- 
mon man! 

Parkhurst fought a tremendous battle, practically single- 
handed in the earlier crucial stages. His victory has been a 
great tonic to the nation. He has shown what a man of God 
can do, assailing even mighty mammon, when he goes after 
the foe with courage and common sense. Here is some of 
his pertinent pungent phrasing: “‘ The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth and they make still better time when some one 
is after them.” 

The book is in two parts—“ Experiences ” and “ Reflec- 
tions.” The first part, nearly three fifths of the whole, is 
the autobiography proper in which the chapter on “ Suc- 
cessful Assault upon Tammany ” is the largest section. It 
is fine writing, a model of condensation, with little of inci- 
dent or detail. There are two chapters on his “ Mountain- 
eering.” The book is really a study in the philosophy of 
life from the standpoint of his own experiences. ‘“ The 
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story of a man’s life should be the record not only of what 
he has been doing and attempting to do, but also of what 
he has been thinking, feeling and dreaming, and the way in 
which he has reacted upon the impact of outward events.” 

He thinks the circumstances of his rearing and training 
were highly favorable, with his Puritanic ancestry, life in 
the country and study at Amherst. “It is better to be 
brought up than to come up.” “ To my years on the farm 
I am deeply indebted.”” Amherst in his day “had no ath- 
letics, was a working institution.” 

He did not attend a theological seminary. “If I had my 
way—lI would take what are called ‘ theological seminaries ’ 
and rebaptize them as ‘ schools of Christian learning.’ ”’ 

Parkhurst has the grand essentials of the old time Puritan, 
but is thoroughgoingly modern in his point of view, sympa- 
thies and thought. 

In the 24 chapters of “ Reflections” are timely themes 
such as these: “ Undervaluation of the Old Testament,” 
“ National Character is Dependent on Domestic Character,” 
“Darwinism and the Church,” “Am I a Trinitarian?” 
“Treating Criminals as Moral Invalids,” “ The Fellowship 
of Nations,” ‘“ Our International Future.” 

Ministers especially, but laymen too, will be greatly prof- 
ited in reading and pondering this book. 
Henry H. Ranck 


Nevertheless We Believe: A Scottish Minister's Belief. By Rev. A. 
Boyd Scott, M.C., B.D., Minister of Landsdowne Church, Glasgow. 
Published by George H. Doran Company, New York, March, 1923. 
The purpose of this book is set forth by the author in 

the following words: “ The studies in Belief presented in 

this book were delivered as lectures at evening service in the 

Landsdowne Church, Glasgow, through a period of nine 

months. They represent the effort of a Scottish clergyman, 

who has his own share of congregational duties but en- 
deavors to maintain touch with philosophical and religious 
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inquiry, to construct the faith in terms of modern thought, 
for the guidance and establishment of his people, and espe- 
cially of the inquisitive among the young men and women. 
They are presented in this book very much as delivered.” 

This book appeals to me especially for two reasons. First 
because it is the product of the pastor of a large city church 
who none the less finds time and pleasure and duty to his 
flock to read up on and study the live subjects of the day. 
Such a minister will build up his people in an intelligent 
faith and they will not tire of his leadership. Secondly I 
appreciate the book because a copy of it was handed me by 
Rev. Jacob E. Sheets of Berlin, Pa., who also is a pastor 
who reads good and substantial books and who consequently 
preaches no stereotyped and commonplace sermons. Books 
like this give the reader information, inspiration and fluidity 
of thought. 

The author takes the Apostles’ Creed and reviews it. 
Every man must have a creed, written or unwritten, ex- 
pressed or unexpressed. Without some fixed principles his 
religion would be inefficient and valueless. A creed however 
is not something static. It grows as the church grows and 
as the believer’s religion grows. Some articles may need 
to be reformulated, others perhaps become outgrown. 
Hence the necessity of reéxamination and restatement in the 
light of experience and later knowledge. The author allows 
all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed to stand as they are 
until he comes to the Virgin birth. That article he thinks 
ought to be omitted because too many devout Christian 
scholars regard it as lacking sufficient biblical foundation. 
They consider the arguments against it conclusive and hence 
are compelled to repeat it with mental reservation. Those 
who accept it could supply it mentally. The contents of a 
creed ought to be such that all Christians could employ it 
for the expression of their faith. The objections to the 
Virgin birth are these. Matthew and Luke give brief ac- 
counts of it, but there are inconsistencies in them. St. 
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Matthew says the annunciation was made to Joseph and St. 
Luke says to Mary. The former traces the genealogy from 
Abraham to Joseph, the father of Jesus; and the latter 
begins with Jesus the son of Joseph (as was supposed) and 
traces the genealogy back to Adam. St. Paul, Rom. 1:3, 
makes Jesus of the seed of David according to the flesh. 
His kindred and friends called Him “ the carpenter’s son.” 
St. Mark, the earliest writer, makes no mention of the great 
mystery. Saints Paul and John either knew nothing of the 
tradition or did not regard it well founded. If it had been 
an established fact it would have been a powerful factor in 
the gospel as they preached it. It seems inconceivable that 
they would not have made frequent use of it. It can be 
’ explained how the tradition gained admission to the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke though it was not actual history. 
But some ask: How can the sinlessness of Jesus be main- 
tained if He was not conceived by the Holy Ghost? That 
raises a series of interesting questions. Is natural genera- 
tion sinful? God said to Adam and Eve, be fruitful and 
multiply. Is it sinful to obey that divine command? Is the 
sinful nature entailed only by the paternal ancestor; or also 
by the maternal? Common sense answers, by both. If the 
Holy Ghost, the begetter, could eliminate Mary’s sin, could 
He not also eliminate the sin of Joseph? The Roman church 
felt the difficulty involved and to solve it invented the doc- 
trine that Mary was miraculously made holy Recourse must 
be had to a miracle in any event, no matter at what point it is 
brought in. The truth of the matter is, the sinlessness of 
Jesus does not depend upon the mode of His generation. 
The author’s position is that on account of the many argu- 
ments against it it is inadvisable to embody it in the creed. 

In regard to Christ’s descent to hell the author gives a 
history of the article. It was not one of the earliest articles, 
but came in later in opposition to a rising heresy that Christ 
being the Son of God could not die; that His death was only 
an appearance. By this article the church affirmed its faith 
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in the reality of His death. He further states that it was and 
is the general view of Christians that Christ by dying con- 
quered death, and hence he suggests that instead of the de- 
scent the creed might say that He triumphed in death. In 
this case it seems to me the author’s view is defective. It 
must not be forgotten that the article in question is closely 
related to the substitutionary theory of the atonement. 
Through the fall it is held all mankind came under the curse 
of God, subject to death and hell. Christ came to redeem 
man by suffering the penalty in his stead, which man was 
not able to pay. That demanded that He should not only 
die a physical death but also suffer the torments of hell. 
Hence the article: “ Descendit ad Inferna.” ‘However 
there have been those who held the substitutionary hypothe- 
sis and yet shrank from the thought that Jesus should suffer 
in hell, and they tried to evade the logical consequences of 
their theory. The Heidelberg Catechism for example 
teaches that Christ suffered inexpressible anguish, pains and 
terrors on the cross and before, in order to redeem believers 
“ from the anguish and torments of hell.”” That is exceed- 
ingly weak. Our Lutheran Brethren are more consistent 
and logical by retaining the article with the word hell. But 
if I held the substitutionary theory and found that Christ’s 
death on the cross did not free me from natural death I 
would be fearfully anxious lest His descent into hell would 
not free me from the torments of that place. .The author’s 
“Triumph in death” is not satisfactory. The victory over 
death and the grave is won by the resurrection. When one 
is dead he is dead; and the triumph is realized only by his 
awakening and return to life. 

The foundation for the faith in the resurrection of Christ 
this clergyman finds not in the gospel accounts but in the 
testimony of St. Paul that he and Peter and James and John 
and a multitude of others saw Jesus after His death and 
spoke with Him. They all believed and were convinced that 
they saw Him. But what did they see? Not Jesus in the 
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flesh. He had not returned to His former natural life. All 
that transpired which seemed like that was only an appear- 
ance. They saw Him in His “ Spiritual body ” which had 
absorbed His physical body. The empty tomb led the author 
to this conviction. Formerly it was said that Christ’s body 
was glorified in the resurrection. But what does glorifica- 
tion mean? What does absorption mean? The material 
elements of His body must be got rid of. Here is a mystery 
that we may never be able to solve. What happened in the 
resurrection of Christ, says the author of this book, was 
“that the spiritual body had developed out of the body of 
earth, that the earthly body had been transformed, absorbed, 
transmuted, assimilated and changed within Christ’s spirit- 
ual body.” Nevertheless what became of the material 
elements ? 

In regard to the resurrection of believers different views 
have been held. (1) At death the body is laid in the grave 
and the soul “passes into a condition like sleep.” In the 
great resurrection day they will again be united. (2) The 
body dissolves in the grave and the soul goes to Christ. 
In the final resurrection they will be reunited. (3) The 
body goes into dissolution forever and the soul goes to 
heaven. 

On these views the author remarks that a body without 
a soul is dead; and a soul without a body is a ghost, a phan- 
tom. ‘The soul must have some body in which to be and 
act; and the body must have some soul to inform it and 
make it real. (4) What the author calls St. Paul’s view he 
regards the correct one. Soul and body can never be dis- 
united. There are spiritual elements in our body out of 
which the spiritual body grows. There is a life of the body 
as well as a life of the seed. The body that dissolves is 
only the shell. After death the person awakens in body 
and soul—spiritual body. Soul and body may be very 
feeble when first born into the next world. These are spec- 
ulations, but speculations based on the facts of life; and 
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when they engage our thoughtful attention they work no 
injury. 

The author’s discussion of the second coming of Christ 
and the end of the world is interesting and edifying. Space 
forbids its consideration here. He holds that Christ has 
come and is present, and the conflict between the good and 
the evil is going on and will go on to the end. This con- 
tinuous struggle between light and darkness he commends 
to those who are found announcing their motto: “The 
world for Christ in a single generation.” The articles of 
the Christian’s creed must be reasonable. Their reason- 
ableness may not always be manifest to our minds. But 
they dare not be unreasonable and absurd. Though it was 
Tertullian I believe who said that he believed a thing be- 
cause it was absurd. That, however, borders closely on 
superstition. 

The Apostles’ Creed as this Scottish clergyman would 
formulate it is given below. It will be noticed that he omits 
the ideas of descending and ascending and rising. This he 
does because they were based on the false conceptions of 
geography and astronomy that prevailed in the early days 
of Christianity. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth; 

And in Jesus Christ, His only son, our Redeemer and 
Lord; 

Who suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead 
and buried; 

He triumphed in death ; 

After His passion He showed Himself alive; 

He returned to the Father ; 

I believe in Him as the Judge of all and in the consdmma- 
tion of His Kingdom; 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy catholic church, 
visible and invisible in earth and heaven; 

The forgiveness of sins; 

In victory over the grave, and eternal life through Christ. 

A. E. TRUXAL 











